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ABSTRACT 

This main volume of a two-volume final report 
presents findings of a national study of women students in area 
vocational- technical schools comparing and contrasting nontraditional 
women (those enrolled in programs where nationally OX to 25% of the 
students are women) and traditional women (those enrolled in programs 
in which nationally 75S xo lOOX are women) to determine what factors 
are influential in students' selection of nontraditional or 
traditional occupational training in nonprofessional occupations and 
to analyze the data with regard to seven broad occupational areas and 
sex stereotypes of particular occupations. Chapter headings are (1) 
Introduction, (2) Executive Summary: Major Findings and Implications, 
(3) Demographic Characteristics of Students, (4) Educational 
Personnel, (5) Persons Influencing Decis' ^n-Making, (6) Impact of 
Counseling Methods and Techniques, (7) Relevance of High School 
Preparation, (8) Motivational Factors, (9) Problems and Difficulties 
of Women in Non-Traditional Vocational Training, (10) Employment of 
Students, (11) Alternative Occupations Considered by Women, and (12) 
Women in "Mixed" Vocational Training. :ibe appendixes contain 
methodology and methodological tables, questionnaires, glossary, and 
statistical symbols. (Supplementary tables are in *he second volume.) 
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I , Introduction 



The subject of career docis ion-makinq among non-professional women 
ontering non-traditional occupations has received little attention from 
r-. s^'cir.:iiers, exce;)t. for d f:uw studies of acialt women, particularly or 
apprenticeships. Until now, what little research that has been done has 
concentrated on women in professional non-traditional occupations. 

This is a study of women in two-year postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion programs who are training to enter non-prof ess ional non-traditional 
occupations . 

Our classification of programs by traditional and non-traditional 
categories is based on the statistics of national enrollment of students 
in postsecondary Area Vocational Technical Schools (AVTS) . 1/ All 

i.ro'irans in which 0.0 tn 25.0% of the students nationally enrolled are 

w. >meri w^'ro .:onsidered p.r)n- traditional training programs, while all programs 

i:\ wiiLcL women are 75.1'fe to 100.0% of the students nationally enrolled 

•.v* rc: considered traditional vocational training programs. Programs 

wit."n 1 Jvircentaqos of women nationally enrolled that are between tht?se two 

extremes were labeled mixed vocational training programs. A detailed 

list ot: t:ne [;ostsocondary AVTS training programs cy percent of women 

'•nroI l^Ki in oa^jh courst? nationally in the non- trad i tional , traditional 

a:i : ruxed oategorio'^i is provided in the A^^pendix. (Sec Appendix Tablos 

A-1 - A- 3.) 



Most men vocational education students are in non-traditional train- 
. programs, and most women vocational education students are in tradi- 
r.^c^nal training programs. Seventy-two percent of all postsecondary men 
students are enrolled in non-traditional programs corapared to only 9% 
:if ail Tjostsecondary women students who are. On the other hand, only 4% 
of all m^n students are enrolled in traditional vocational education pro- 
71 ~ir.S/ whi le 62% of women students are enrolled in the traditional voca- 
^icnal education programs. Twenty-four percent of all men students and 
29% of all women students are enrolled in mixed vocational training pro- 
qrc^s. The distribution of stud-^nts is shown graphically in Figure 1. 

In addition to looking at student characteristics by whether students 
are enrolled in non-traditional, traditional, or mixed training programs, 
data on students are also analyzed by broad subject areas of vocational 
education. They comprise seven occupational areas: health, home economics, 
business and office, distributive education, agriculture, technical, and 
trade and industrial education. Most programs in the agriculture, techni- 
cal, and trade and industrial education areas are non-traditional; most 
programs in distributive education have a mixed enrollment; and most 
health, home economics, and business and office programs are traditional. 
Each of the broad subject areas includes some mixed occupations, however; 
and some of the subject areas have all three types of programs: non- 
trad l tio rial , tradi t: lona 1 , <\nd mixed. (Seij Appt^idix, Tables A- 5 - A-/.} 



1/ Based on an Office of Civil Rights Survey of Area Vocational Training 
"* -Schools — 1074 (Se^^ Methodology in Appendix) . 
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1/ OCR Postsecondary AVTS--1974 



A third schema that is used in analyzing the data looks at the sex 
stereotypes of particular occupations. Each occupation carries a mascu- 
line, feminine, or neutral iinage. ij For example, home economics occu- 
pations are generally seen as feminine occupations, while occupations 
in the construction trades are generally seen as masculine occupations. 
Based on their actual enrollment and their stereotyped images, home eco- 
nomics occupations would be traditional/feminine, and occupations in 
the construction trades would be non-traditional/masculine. SDire occupa- 
tions, including many of the new and emerging technical occupc^t ior.s like 
environmental control teclinology or electronics technology, while they 
are non-traditional in terms of the low -percentage of women enrolled 
nationally, are still relatively neutral in image. Although the mascu- 
line, feminine, and neutral concepts are by their nature subjective, they 
are an important consideration for women considering career alternative 
options, since there is less resistance on the part of society, in- 
cludinq women themselves, to women's participation in neutral occupat:ioi\s 
than there is resistance to their participation in masculine occupations. 

Our study analyzes the characteristics of women A TS students utili- 
zing all three schema. The major thrust of the analysi w however, utilizes 
the' first set of variables and compares and contrasts Non-traditional 
women (those enrolled in programs where nationally, 0 to 25% of the 
students are women) and Traditional women (those enrolled in programs where 
nationaLly, 75"o to 100'>> of uhe students are women) to determine what factors 
are influential in student's selection of non-traditional or traditional 
occupational training. Having defined the differences between the Non- 
traditional and Traditional women on particular issues in Chapters III-XI , 
wo have in our final chapter. Chapter XII, made a preliminary analysis 
of the women in mixed training to identify differences between this 
group and the Non-traditional and Traditional women . 

The third schema was utilized in analyzing the problems and diffi - 
culties of Non-traditional women. Types and incidences of difficulties 
of Non-traditional women were examined according to whether their 
training programs were masculine or neutral in image. 

In addition to studying Uie characteristics of the postsecondary 
students themselves, another component of this study was a survey of edu- 
cational personnel whom Non-traditional women in the sample had identified 
as being very influential in their selection of a non-traditional voca- 
tional education prograjn . Information was requested from these educa- 
tional personnel about techniques and methods that they perceived to be 
successful for identifying or encouraging young women who selected a non- 
traditional occupation. (See Student and Educational Personnel Question- 
naires in Appendix.) 

This study is limited to those postsecondary vocational education 
students that are enrolled in Ajrea Vocational Technical Schools which 
unlike vocational education schools in general, prepare all their students 



1/ This concept is adapted from Saul Feldman who developed a similar schema 
~ for professional occr.pations. See Feldman, Saul D. , Escape from the 

Doll's House, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1974. 
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enrolled in vocational education programs for employment. Using enroll- 
ment data from the 1974 Office for Civil Rights, DHEW s survey of Area 
Vocational-Technical schools, a sample of the 280 postsecondary schools 
that had at least ten women students enrolled in non-traditional programs 
was' developed. Officials in each school were contacted and asked if they 
would like to oarticipate in the survey; 94 schools in 26 States agreed 
to ■ p.^vr t i c 1 pa t e . 

At each school, questionnaires were sent to all non-traditional women 
students and to a random sample of the Traditional and Mixed women students. 
The Traditional and Mixed samples who served as a control group were selected 
by randomizing the mixed and traditional courses at AVTS schools nationally. 
Students from two mixed and two traditional programs were surveyed in each 
school. In all, 860 questionnaires from Non-traditional students, 650 from 
Mixed students, and 1,650 from Traditional students were completed in usable 
form. TO achieve a more balanced sample for analysis purposes, the respon- 
ses from the Mixed and Traditional women were randomly reduced and the data 
in this final report reflect the responses of 860 Non-traditional, 452 
Mixed and 612 Traditional women students. In all cases, Non-tradi tional , 
Mixed, and Traditional students were" analyzed separately. (See Appemx A - 
Methodology. ) 

Statistical data are presented in two forms throughout this report. 
Brief summary tables highlighting significant percentage differences Lr.uw. en 
qroups are found in the body of the text. Comprehensive back-up tables 
showing number of responses as well as percent distributions for all vari- 
ables are found in Volume H- 1/ 

All statistics comparing Non-traditional and Traditional groups were 
tested for significance'. Due to their limited sample size, significance 
tests were not applioi against data for Mixed students or for the education- 
al personnel. 

In comparing the differences between Non-traditional and Traditional 
students, each variable with three or more optional responses was tested 
for significance of chi square. Differences between two proportions for the 
Non-traditional and Traditional samples or by variables within the Non- 
traditional group were also tested. Significance was reported, either for 
X , or for the difference between two proportions — the Non-traditional and 
Traditional proportions for the variable, a-a, b-b, or 2/ The level 
of significance is indicated by the number of asterisks next to the vari- 
able or after the appropriate footnote, with p < .05 = p < .01 = 
and p<.001 = "^"^^^ (See Appendix A — Methodology, and Appendix D — 
Statistical Symbols.) 



1/ In Chapters III through XI, summary tables compare Non-traditional and 
^ Traditional samples. In Chapter XII, summary tables compare Non-tra- 
ditional, Mixed, and Traditional samples and reference is made to back-up 
tables in Volume II. All back-up tables compare Non-tradit lonal , 
Mixed and Traditional samples. 



2/ The symbol compares the difference between the identified category 
" and the combination of all otiher categories on the vertical axis. 



Thv followinq out line doi^cribos the chapters in the body of th^.* 



report : 



Chai^ter 1 1 , Execu t iv^^unun ary; Majo r Findings and Impli cat ions , 
suminarizos the rna ]c)r'TTnd i nqs in each Chapter and describes implicati 
for further research and possible actions based on the findings. 



Chapter III, Demographic Characteristics of Students , includes 
responses of the students concerning their parents occupational and 
educational characteristics, the students age, racial/ethnic background 
and household income.'. 

Demographic profiles of the sample groups were compared to identify 
differences. The results indicate that demographic -character Is^tics which 
have been shown to differentiate the Non-traditional women from the Tradi- 
ticKMl women m professional occupations, do not siiiiilarly differential..' 
Non-tr.iditional and Traditional wo;«-n in non-professional areas. Mosi. .^i 
the d-mouraphic variables are used m other chapters to detennine wheth.^.r 
t-.hev significantly imtn; t the response to other variables. Nearly all 
variables throughout th^. rei^ort w-re tested by age, urban/rural location, 
mcono, minority status, and i^arental character istics Only wlu^r^- 
variable affected the issue is it reported. 

Chapter IV, educational Personnel , gives background information nu 
those educators who had been cited by the Non-traditional women as beiiv: 
verv influential in their selectio.. of non-traditioruil training. This is 
not* a profile of all educational personnel, but only of those who v/ere cited 
by Non-traditional women as very influential and who responded to the 
questionnaire. Tht^ Chapter also includes some data asked of the i.^luca t vona 1 
personnel which w.-^re not requested from the students. Where educational 
personnel were asked the same questions as the students, such as tho ns.-- 
fulness of various counseling techniques or the importance of various school/ 
non-school personnel in assisting in career decision-making, their re.spons^.-: ; 
are given m tne text in order to contrast their responses with t:ie ot. ULient:.. ' 
resj'onsu:; un the same or similar issues. 

Chapter V, Persons Influencing Dec i s ion~mak mg , provides inforpatio:; 
about persons who had mflur-nced students choices of vocational training 
areas.* Students were asked to indicate the relative importance of a list 
of potentially influential persons that included non-school persons (iden- 
tified by relationship to the student and sex) and school personnel (iden- 
tified by position, level of school, and sex). It was expected that 
educational personnel, snr- • ' cally women school personnel and counselors, 
would be the major mfl women students v/ho had enrolled in no- 

traditional occupation. o.-ing. The findings, however, did not su| 

this hvr.othes is . 



r.on- 



1/ Except for Blae .-as not a sufficient number of responses m 

" the sample for o. ;ividual racial/ethnic group even for i;reiimir.ar 

analysis. General.., Whites were compared to Blacks and then to ail 

Minorities together, including Blacks. 

10 
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Chapter VI, Impact of Counseling Techniques and Met hods, provides 
information on students evaluation of tho effectiveness of eight different 
methods and techniques which schools u?c to assist stuc.ents in choosing 
careers. Overall, the responses to most methods and techniques indicat.^'d 
that students had little confidence in what was being offered by the 
schools. Not all techniques were used in all schools, which may have 
contributed to the negative responses.!/ Educational personnel were 
also asked to indicate if the different methods and techniques were use- 
ful for women considering non-traditonal occupations. The educators were 
further asked to indicate- whether various techniques and methods were use- 
ful as mechanisms for providing support to women students already enrolled 
in non-traditional training, and which of the techniques and methods were 
offered in their own schools. 

Chapter VII, Rel evance of High School Preparation , provides informa- 
tion on students high school curriculum, the number of semesters of math 
and/or science they have taken, and their assessment of how well their 
high school had prepared them for their present training. A major con- 
cern in this chapter is whether the so-called math filter 2_/ operates 
to restrict women from advancing effectively in their chosen area ot 
vocational education. 

Chapter VIII, Motivational Factors , examines why students choose 
particular areas of training and seeks to determine if the women choos'^' 
traditional and non-traditional occupational training for different reasons 
Educational personnel were also asked to indicate what they felt were 
reasons women students enroll in non-traditional training. 

Chapter IX, Problems and Difficulties of Women in Mor>- 1 rad 1 1 i 0!-.<:i 1 
Vo cational Training , provides information on whether women in non-tradi- 
tional training have problems and difficulties and what problems they 
perceive themselves as having. Their responses were analyzed not only 
by demographic characteristics, but also by such variables as: number of 
other women in the class, the masculine/neutral schema, the percent of 
women enrolled in that program nationally, and broad classifications of 
training . 

Chapter X, Employment of Students , describes the omoxoyment status 
of the Non-traditional and Traditional students. Studer.ts .:ho had jobs 
were asked whether those jobs were related to their area oC training, an 



1/ No data were requested from the student about a) whether or not a 

particular method was offerred at her school or b) if it were available, 
whether or not she had used the service. The extent to which specific 
methods and techniques are available is based on responses of 
educational personnel . 

2/ The math filter may be definea as the fact that young women do not 

take as many courses in advanced mathematics as young men, which often 
precludes them from being able to enter non- trad i t ional occupations, 
many of which require a strong math background. 
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important factor in reinforcinq what they I-. :io,i lu r.ool. They 
were also asked whether tne sc:hooi had af.si.:*.-' i ' \\' ;:. obtaininq t\\ ir 
jobs, Fitialiy, the res[XMKses w- r\- arialy- . i ■ :• :.-.jrmino if schc-jls, 
in helpinq their students find lobs, liad hel: • i thrm find jobs that were 
related to their area of trainincj. 

Chapter XI, Alternative Occupation s Considered by Women , provides 
information on other occupations studeiits had considered before they made 
their choices. Responses wore analyzed to deuermine if any women wiiO 
were not in non-traditional training had been interested in non-traditional 
occupations, and to determine the alternative occupations won\en who w -r.j 
an non- traditional traininq had considered. 

Chapter XIT, Women in Mixed Vocational Training , is a sol f -com .1 nun 
Cha:)ter defining for the women in mixed training the issues that had al- 
ready been analyzed for Non-traditional and Traditional students in th« 
previous ch.apters. It is an attempt to explore, preliminarily, the 
possibil it.y of mixed occupational training as a viable alternative ir^v 
women who are seeking a broader opportunity but are not ready to ci^.o ^ 
male-dominated occupations . 

The interpretations provided in, this section are only preliminar'^ . 
The objective of this analysis was to raise questions and establish 
hypotheses for further research to define the issues more precisely. 

The Appendix includes our Methodology, the questionnaires (green 
for students in non-traditional vocational training, yellow for educa- 
tional personnel, white for controls), a Summary of National Data on wo- 
men in Non-traditional, Mixed, and Traditional training, a Glossary of 
terms used, and an explanation of the statistical symbols used through- 
out the report. Volume II includes the back-up tables for each chapter 
of Volume I. Back-up tables are designated by chapter by arable numeral, 
e.g.. Table III-6; Table references, such as Table III-6, would therefore, 
indicate a back-up table that can be found in Volume II. The summary 
tables that appear in the Volume I text are designated by chapter by 
letter, e.g.. Table V-d; Table references such as Tabic V-d would 
therefore, indicate a table that can be found in Chapter V of Volume T, 
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II. Executive Suntmary; Major Findings and Implications 



Although an increasing number of women have entered the labor force 
on a permanent basis in the past decades, they aure still concentrated 
predominantly in relatively low-paying business, hea and service 
occupations. This situation has become of growing i.c r n to educators, 
employment and training experts, and other persons Ik' ' .ted in improving 
the employment conditions of women. 

There has been some research on the problems involved in preparing 
women for professional opportunities in non-traditioned areas, i.e. womon 
who are in colleges and graduate schools, but there has been comparatively 
little analysis of the problems involved in preparing women for employment 
opportunities in the non-professional, non-traditioii - occupations. 

This study represents an initial effort to fill this information gap 
through a survey of women in occupational training in postsecondary Area 
Vocational Technical Schools (AV" ) . The study has three primary objectives: 

• to define the characteristics of women in postsecondary 
AVTS who are presently preparing to enter employment in 
non-traditional occupations;!/ 

• to identify the experiences that have influenced their 
decision to enter such training; and 

• to dotormino tho problems and dif f icultie?* thoy have* 
(ixperioncod in their non-tradit iorial <iducation and 
training program*; in pofitfsocondary AVts, 

Furthermore, the Htudy requested Non-traditional womon to identify 
school personnel who had bof ii very influ' rit lal on their docifjion to onter 
non-traditional training. A fi<iC-ondary ob^i: M.ivo wao to gather from theuo 
educational personnel innitjiiUfj nnd underfitandingri of the problema involved 
with women 'n entry into non-i.t iaitionaJ occupationfi which could bo H\\Atit<\ 
with other educational perfjonnci. 

In the body of the re[H)rt wo havr attemj^tod to define how thtu charactnr- 
ioticB, refJix^nwijfi, and undorntandinf/M oi women Lrair»in^j for non-traditional ^ 
occupatiohfj differ from womon in training for traditional occupationtt. /!/ 
Tho problwtiH have b(;en analyzed primarily from the [x-^int of view of tha 
womon, but alrjo to a degree, from the f)C)lnt of vi«w of the educational 
poraonnel who helped influence t\u.A.r decloion-making. This Kxecutive JJuin- 
maiy highlightu th<! findingn of our Htudy and outlinea the implications of 
thofjo findingn for perrionfi in nducation and omployment and training, who art? 
concerned with women'ri eritry ir»to non-tradliional non-prof eHfllonal occupatiorui. 

T/ Women in AVT5* vocational training In clariricm where nationally O-'/'y^ of 
imroLled fitudentri aro women. 

2/ Wf^men In AVTJi vocational tralrilng in rlafnwifj wh^re nationally 
100% of enrol l<id ritudentft are w<;m<M». 
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A. Demographic Characteristics of Students 



1 . Findings 

a. Non-traditional students in postsecondary AVTS tend to be older, 
more urban and more likely to live in the Western states than Traditional 
students. Relatively more of the rural older women (30 years of age and 
over) are enrolled in traditional training. Compared to Traditional women, 
Non-traditional women's household incomes are likely to be either higher 
or lower. Traditional women's household incomes are more likely to be in 
the average range. 

b. Overall, the characteristics of the parents of Traditional and 
Non-traditional women are similar. The differences that exist in parental 
education, fathers occupation, and mothers employment status proved to be 
of minimal significance. 

2. Implicationsi 

Unlike studies done on professional women, little statistically sig- 
nificant demographic data have been identified in this study that differ- 
entiate Non-traditional, non-professional womer from Traditional, non- 
fjrofessional women. 

Ad<ii.t-ional rcjiioarch is needed to determine why the percentage of rural 
wrme'n ovor 30 years of aqo are training for traditional jobs. This could 
he due to th<^ abtiencr! of jobri for women in non- traditional occupations in 
rural areas. M.-ri, how(!Ver, are being trained in theue occupations and 
,ire, presumably, beirKj placed. The causofi of tlie lack of older Non-tradi- 
tional women In rural areas should be (ixamined. Keasonn may include lack 
A appropriate backgrounci prei>aration , lack of job.s after .lioy arc trained, 
difK:ri.minatory practices, and/or that wr>men in this age rjroup in rural areas 
hold more trari i t i ona 1 beliefs and therefore avoid non-traditional occupations, 

rUnce a new expansion of employment opportunities has boon reported 
in rural areas and small townfi, there is a particular need to investigate 
thifj issue if women are to bo able to avail themoelvefl of all existing 
opf>or tun 1 ties. 

• K duca \. 1 ona 1 Prsr s onne 1 
1 . Find ings 

a. Kducational personnel who wcire selected by Non-traditional women 
as being very influential in their ctoice of a non-traditional occupation 
tonded to be m^n rather tlian women, teachers rather than counoolors, and 
from |>ostsecondary scJu^ols rather than from secondary schoolfl. The largest 
Mingle group of Influential educational personnel named wore male vocational 
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education teachers; 63% of all senior high school teachers and 92% of all 
postsecondary teachers who were identified by Non-traditional women as 
being very influential in their choice of occupational training programs 
were vocational education teachers, and 94% of all vocational education 
teachers named were men. 



b. From the point of view of counselors and teachers, the woman 
student herself is the one who initiates the idea of non-traditional 
training. After the woman student herself, counselors believe that coun- 
selors are most likely to initiate such training, and teachers believe 
teachers are most likely to be the initiators. 

c. Most schools leave it to their counselors and teachers to define 
the guidance program appropriate to students needs. The responses by 
educational personnel in the sample, however, indicated that guidance 
materials and other prepackaged programs are not likely to be utilized by 
counselors and even less likely to be utilized by the teachers. In both 
cases, the educators indicated only a moderate interest (43%) in being able 
to obtain guidance materials developed outside of their own schools. 

2. Implications 

a. Based on these findings, we would anticipate that most secondary 
and postsecondary school personnel would be reluctant to adopt model 
programs defined in guidance materials. Further study of patterns of 
utilization of guidance materials is needed. If the results of such a 
study corroborate such a possibility, then preservice and inservice train- 
ing of teachers as well as counselors would be essential if effective 
assistance to students is to be achieved. Further investment in guidance 
manuals should include funds for such workshops to encourage their use. 

b. The absence of junior high school personnel among the persons 
.students identified as being influential suggests that although students 
arc most likely to develop their interests in non-traditional occupations 
if exix>sod to them earlier, the women who have previously entered non- 
traditional, training have done so without the early ajjsistance of educational 
perfjonnel . 



C. Porsono Influential in Encouraging Women to Enter Non-traditional 
Occupations 

1 • Findings 

a. Non-traditional women were more influenced by men among both 
fjchool and non-school persona, whereas Traditional women were more 
influenced by women. 

b. More mothers t\\an other persona were influential on Non-traditional 
utndonta choice of training program, followed by husbands and fathers. 
School personnel wore mentioned barely half as often as members of students 
immediate family as influencing women to undertake non-traditional training. 
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c. At all age levels more Traditional students were subject to influ- 
ence than Non-traditional students. The influence of all persons decreased 
markedly on Non- traditional women 25 and over; this marked decrease does 
not occur for Traditional women until they are 30 und over. 

d. Educational personnel select women counselors as persons most 
influential on Non- traditional students, followed by women teachers and 
men counselors. In all cases they select school personnel as being more 
influential than non-school personnel. The students, on the other hand, 
select ir.en teachers, particularly vocational education teachers, as more 
influential than other school personnel. 

2m Implications 

a. Although we had hypothesized at the start of this project that 
women educators would prove to be the most helpful of those in the schoox 
system to students considering non-traditional occupations, the results 
show clearly that this is not wh* t is happening. In general, women 
educational personnel are sustaining the occupational stereotypes by sup- 
porting t: e Iraditicnal women more than are any other educational personnel. 
Counselor;- have comparatively little influence on Non-traditional students 
and women counselors have less influerce than men counselors. Since the 
majority of teachers identified as influential were teachers of vocational 
education courses, and since few non-traditional vocational courses are 
taught by women, it is not surprising, therefore, that women teachers have 
not been very influential on Non-*-raditional woirien. 

b. Since postsecondary school per ,onnel are apparently more impor- 
tant to Non- traditional students than are secondary school personnel, one 
can conclude that there is a need to expand the guidance function at the 
postsecondary level until opportunities for occut ru:ional exploration can 
be expanded and made more useful at lower school levels. 

Co Teachers should be made aware of the impact the> are having on 
students occupational choice. Male vocational education teachers have no 
special qualifications to provide assistance to women making career deci- 
sions, ojccept for their enthusiasm for their trade. In teacher education 
programs, teachers are not trained to assist students in their career 
decision-maOcing, and only rarely are they taught the essentials that will 
provide support to students. Clearly these teachers should be trained 
to assist women who enter their classes. 

Since counselors have been trained to perform these services, part 
of their responsibility should be to assist others who are also likely to 
have influence with students in their decision-making, e.g. the parents 
and the teachers. Whatever influence parents and teachers have could be 
more constructively directed if they had the assistance of a counselor. 

d. By the time a woman enrolls in a vocational education class, she 
has already mde at least a preliminary career decision. On this basis, 
we can only conclude that many v^omen are reaching these decisions on their 
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own. Although they were fortunate to have found a vocational teacher to 
encourage them, this cannot be interpreted as Non-traditional women 
receiving assistance in their career decision-making. The vocational 
educators enter the picture too late to actually assist in the decision- 
making , and are therefore only providing support and encouragement to the 
women • 

This suggests that there should be wore opportunity for women to 
explore a greater variety of non-traditional occupational tasks and courses 
fjarlier in their education, perhaps through career education or in having 
exposure and access to a greater variety of vocational courses at the 
junior and senior high school lev:!^. Assistance in decision-making should 
be provided as early as possible, bince the earlier a woman makes the 
decision, or at least care/- .y i^xairlnes her options, the more likely it is 
that she will prepare herself for the (.ccupation in which she has developed 
an interest by taking the appropriate courses while still in high school 
(See Chapter VII, High School r reparation) . Educational personnel who axe 
equipped to assist women to maKe their decisions while they cu:e still con- 
sidering their career options are needed. If changes are to be made, it is 
likely that large scale in-service and pre-service programs are needed for 
all educational personnel. Unless such educational personnel are trained 
to assist them, only women able to make the decision on their own are 
likely to enter classes taught by nc i-craditional vocational teachers and 
subsequently to be influenced by ther:, 

e. Parents are the most influential group on Non-traditional students, 
but, by and large, unless they have specific relevant information, the 
parents role is likely to be that of supporting and encouraging students 
rather than assisting them in their career decision-making. 

Programs designed to assist women in occupational decision-making 
should include parental involvement as well as group discussions with 
peers. Both of these groups have the potential to have a significant 
positive influence on Non-traditional students decision-making. However, 
parent's lack of a broad base of occupational information may limit their 
ability to advise their daughters constructively. 

It would appear that if parents are to hi able to influence their 
daughters who are interested in non-traditional occupations, this influence 
should be brought to bear when the women are as young as possible. Early 
increase of occupational information to parents and consultation between 
school personnel and parents is likely to be beneficial to student's 
decision-making. (See Chapter VI, Impact of Counseling Methods and 
Techniques. ) 

D. Counseling Programs and Techniques 



1, Findings 
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1. Women students and educational personnel were asked to indicate 
how useful counseling techniques and other methods designed to assist 
students had been in their choice of occupational programs. Fifty percent 
or more of the Non-traditional women considered each method or technique 
not useful. Teachers and counselors found virtually all techniques useful, 
but counselors and women educational personnel were more positive than 
teachers and other educational personnel about the usefulness of most of 
the counseling techniques. 

b. Individual counseling, job site visitations, and career education 
were considered most useful by Non-tradi 'clonal students as programs to 
assist women in making career decisions. Considering the limited number 
of students likely to have been involved in the program, a COTipeuratively 
high percentage of Non-traditional women responded positively to career 
education. 

c. Non-- traditional women are less likely to be influenced by any 
counseling technique than women in traditional occupations; and women 30 
years of age and over are less influenced than younger women. 

d. Group counseling in any form is not considered very important by 
students; this is true even though the data indicate that the number and 
kinds of problems and difficulties perceived by Non-traditional women are 
reduced if there are more women students in rheir classes. (See Chapter IX, 
Problems and Difficulties) . 

e. Students considered parental involvement more important in their 
occupational choice than did educational personnel. 

2 . Implications 

a. Programs designed to help students with their career decisions 
apparently are not performing their functions. The problem was expressed 
by all students, but is most serious for Non-traditional women. If the 
techniques that are available had been utilized at their maximum potential, 
many more women might have made their decision earlier and have used their 
high school years to better prepare for their transition to postsecondary 
occupational training. 

b. There is a need for a systematic evaluation of each of the tech- 
niques designed to help students choose careers to determine how these 
techniques can best be utilized to encourage women who might have the 
interest and aptitude to prepare for non-traditional careers and to support 
them once they have made the decision. At present, women who enter non- 
traditional vocational training have apparently relied on their own sources 
of information to make their decision. Only after they have enrolled in 
the program do many women receive support for their occupational choice. 
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c. The responses from Non-traditional students on career education 
was mixed, but sufficiently positive to warrant further study. On the one 
hand, there was a markedly higher (.16 percentage points) response among 
Traditional women, which suggests a greater emphasis on traditional careers 
for women in career education. On the other hand, the positive response 
among Non-traditional women was almost as high as the percentage who 
responded positively to individual counseling, although individual counsel- 
ing, unlike career education, was a program available to virtually all 
students. In addition, there is evidence that students are confused be- 
tween career orientation and career education. 

There is a need to explore further the role of career education in 
stimulating women's interest in non-traditional careers. If further study 
supports the preliminary findings, this opens the possibility of expanded 
utilization of career education as a method for encouraging more women to 
enter non-traditional training. 



E. Relevance of High School Preparation 
1. Findings 

a. More than half (54%) of all Non-traditional women considered that 
their high school education had not prepared them for their postsecondary 
vocational training, compared to only 25% of the women in traditional 
training. At every age. Non-traditional women felt less prepared than 
Traditional women. Younger women, recently out of high school, felt more 
prepared than women in other age groups. 

b. As women progress through junior and senior high school, they take 
progressively fewer math courses than men at each grade level. This reduces 
thoir ability and opportunity to enter non-traditional occupations. This 
prc*)lem, called the "math filter", has been clearly identified for women 
preparing for professional careers. It was hypothesized that a similar 

ut tilter also made it difficult for women to enter training for non- 
.'r.* osional skilled and technical occupations that are non-traditional. 

' v.. iVarmine this, the number of mathematics and science courses taken by 

cii -In non-traditional training was studied to determine if math and 
science acted similarly on young women in traditional and non-traditional 
occupations. The responses indicated that distribution of numbers of math 
and science courses taken by Non-traditional and Traditional students were 
virtually the same. However, almost 70% of the Non- traditional women who 
had had xess than four courses in math and science combined felt that they 
had not been adequately prepared in high school. Even among Non-traditional 
women who had had nine or more math and science courses combined, 47% still 
felt that high school did not prepare them for their postsecondary program. 
Among Traditional women, on the other hand, there were few differences in 
their perception of the adequacy of their high school preparation reflect- 
ing the number of math and science courses that they had taken. 



c. The largest group of Non-traditional women who felt prepared were 
those who had been enrolled in the same vocational subject areas in second- 
ary and postsecondary schools ♦ However, only 6% of the Non-traditional 
women's secondary and postsecondary courses matched in this way. Where no ' 
similar vocational program was taken, 56% of the Non-traditional women felt 
unprepared, 

d. Non-traditional women in trades and industry, technical and agri- 
cultural programs in high school felt better prepared for their postsecondary 
program than did Non- traditional women in other curricula* Women in the 
general curriculum felt least prepared, followed by those in business, 
health, and home economics curricula in high school. 

e. Sixty-three percent of minority Non- traditional women felt un- 
prepared? 69% of Non-traditional wcfmen with an income under $5,000 felt 
unprepared and, 57% of urban Non-traditional women felt unprepared; these 
data, taken together lead us to the conclusion that urban inner city high 
schools are failing their women students who are considering entering 
non-traditional postsecondary training at an even greater rate than all 
other schools. 1/ 

2. Impli* rations 

a. Nany of the Non-traditional students who feel that high school 
did not prepare them for postsecondary training feel this to be the case 
because most of them had not had a non-traditional vocational training 
course in high school. It is possible that the women who did take these 
courses in high school have entered the labor force directly upon graduat- 
ing from high school. It is equally possible that there are fewer women 
who are preparing for non-traditional occupations at the high school level 
than even the limited number at the postsecondary level. It is therefore 
essential to complete the picture of women in non-traditional training by 
determining the characteristics of the Non-traditional high school students 
in order to determine how well they were prepared, what problems they had, 
whether most did indeed enter the labor force upon graduation from high 
school, the types of jobs they obtained, and their successes in their 
chosen occupations. 

bo The percentage of Non-traditional worr?=^n who felt that high school 
had not prepared them for postsecondary education was directly correlated 
to the number of mathematics and science courses that they had taken in 
high school, and no similar relationship existed for women in traditional 
training. When Non-traditional women were questioned directly as to 
their problems and difficulties (see Chapter IX, Problems and Difficulties) 
however, only a small percentage of them considered that men were better 
prepared than they because the men had a greater math and science back- 
ground. These findings suggest that although math and science are critical 
factors determining the adequacy of the high school preparation of Non- 
traditional wcMnen, there are other problems which also contribute to women's 
feelings that they lack preparation for their postsecondary training, 

y Minority women enter noi traditional training in relative proportion 
to their presence in the population. 
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It would appecir that although the math and science filter exists 
for women training to enter non-professional, non-traditional occupations, 
an increase in the number of math and science courses taken in high school 
would still leave close to half of the Non-traditional women feeling \in- 
prepared for reasons other than their lack of math and science courses. 
With so large a percentage still feeling unprepared, further investigation 
is warranted to identify as closely as possible whether the math or science 
courses taken were appropriate to the women students needs or whether there 
cire critical courses that women need in order to prepare themselves to 
train in postsecondary non-traditional vocational education programs. 

c. Low-income, urban, minority women in non-traditional training felt 
least prepared for their po'^tsecondary vocational education programs. One 
would expect that many in tti±s population would have special problems when 
undertaking postsecondary non-traditional training programs. Special programs 
in urban high schools are needed to address the problem. Efforts should be 
made to improve the educational base of these students. . 



F, Problems and Difficulties 
1 . Findings 

a. Among a list of suggested problems, almost two-:hirds of all Non- 
traditional women expressed having some problem or difficulty in adjusting 
successfully to their training; these problems were largely in three areas: 

• Their fellow male students have difficulty in adjusting to women. 
They did not indicate teachers and counselors as having this 
difficulty; 

• Men were better prepared for their postsecondary vocational education 
courses; 

• Men had taken more technical gubjects (rather than math and/or 
science) which made the men better prepared. 

b. The study indicates that there are two key variables that affect the 
existence and extent of problems and difficulties — one is the age of the 
student and the other is the number of women in the classroom: 

• More women in their 20 's have problems and difficulties than women 
who are older or younger. Not only do more women in their 20 's 
have problems, but each of them is likely to have more problems; 

• The larger the number of women students in a class, the smaller the 
percentage of women who have problems. In classes with 4 or more 
other women, there is a much lower percentage of women who perceive 
problems or who perceive more than one problem, as compared to 
classes that have fewer women; 
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9 In the perception of Non-traditional women, teachers find it more 
difficult to adjust to women when there are very few of them in 
the class. 



c. Women enrolled in non-traditional subjects where nationally only 
0-10% of students enrolled are women, were more than twice as likely to 
consider the men in the class to be better prepared than women in non-tradi- 
tional subjects where nationally 10-25% of students enrolled are women. 

The non-traditional occupations were further separated into two types: 
those that were masculine in stereotype (e.g., construction trade, auto 
mechanics) and those that were neutral (these usually were newer occupations 
that were less well know) . 1/ Analysis of the women enrolled in these two 
types of occupational programs revealed marked differences- Women in the 
masculine-imaged classes had more problems compared to women in neutral- 
imaged classes. The women in masculine-imaged classes feel that both male 
classmates and teachers have more difficulty adjusting to them. Two- 
thirds of these women feel that Men Are Better Prepared compared to less 
than one-third of all Non-traditional women; and 89% of this special group 
feel that they have more difficulties because Men Have Had More Technical 
Subjects, compared to 71% of all Non-traditional women, 

2 . Implications 

a. A large percentage of Non-traditional women perceive problems 
because men students had difficulty adjusting to them. This problem might 
be reduced if men and women counseled together as a group to create a 
learning atmosphere in the classroom that is suitable for women 3.nd men 
students. A similar problem might exist for men who are onrolled in subjects 
where students are predominantly women and the problem might be similarly 
addressed. 

b. A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the needs of the older 
women returning to the labor force, and a variety of programs have been 
established to meet the needs of older women. The study indicates, however, 
that the women over 30 have fewer problems in non-traditional classes and 
are apparently making a better adjustment to non-traditional training than 
do women in their 20 's in such classes. 

Women in their 20 's are the group that seems to find the adjustment to 
non-traditional training most difficult. Women in this age group most often 
felt unprepared by their high schools for their postsecondary non-traditional 
training. Many were working while simultaneously attending school in order 
to improve or change their skills. (See Chapter VII, High School Prepara- 
tion and chapter VIII Motivational Factors.) No special programs have yet 
been devised for women of this age group. Experimental programs might be 
instituted to determine specifically the needs of the women in their 20 's. 



1/ A full list of masculine and neutral non-traditional occupations is 
in the Appendix. 
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c. Teachers and men students are apparently better able to adjust to 
women when there are more of them in a predominantly male classroom. Since 
many non-traditional classes offer little opportunity for women to gain 
this kind of support, if more than one section of a course is being taught, 
wherever possible, women should all be scheduled into the same classroom. 

So clear cut is this issue of group support that the negative responses on 
the part of the women to group counseling indicate a probable lack of 
availability of group counseling activities. Experimental programs should 
be esteO^lished that would utilize group counseling techniques to provide 
the support necessary that apparently exists when there are few women in 
tne classroom. (See Chapter VI, Group Counseling — Women Only,) 

d. There was sufficient evidence to warrant further study to determine 
if the analysis based on the masculine-neutral schema could provide a method 
of speeding the movement of women out of traditional jobs. This could be 
donr y encouraging women to enter neutral non-traditional jobs where they 
are Kely to encounter less difficulty and resistance than in masculine 
non-t-iaditional jobs. Greater information is needed to define the differ- 
ences between the masculine non-traditional and neutral non-traditional 
occupations. 



G . Motivationa] F actors 
1. Find infj_s 

a. Intf^LL-.t and ability in the occupational area is far and away the 
most influential factor in encouraging women to enter non-traditional 
training; over 80% of both students and educational personnel considered this 
a very important motive; over 96% of the students considered it either 
important or very important. 

b. Good working conditions — steady work, many available jobs, and 
opportunity for advancement—were the next most important factors influenc- 
ing choice of occupations for both Traditional and Non-traditional women. 

c. Earnings have been considered a key factor motivating women to enter 
non-traditional occupations. This commonly held assumption was also ex- • 
pressed by educational personnel who considered Earnings a major factor 
influencing the Non- traditional students. Student responses, however, 
showed that Earnings was not as important a factor for Non-traditional 
women (37% very important) as it was for Traditional women (42%) (and 
earnings were even more important for Mixed women (52%) . (See Chapter XII- 
Mixed Occupations) . Both low income and minority women considered earnings 
a more important factor in their choice of occupational training programs 
than more affluent or White women. 
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d. The desire to change or improve skills is more important to women 
in their 20 's than it is to other women, regardless of whether they are 
training for traditional or non- traditional occupations. This factor 
increases in importance for women 21-24 years of age. The desire to improve 
skills reaches its height among those 25-29 years of age and drops again 
among those 30 and over. 

2 . Implications 

a. Interest and Ability should be utilized as a factor in attracting 
women into non-traditional occupations. It is very clear that stimulation 
of interest and abilities depends importantly on an early start, yet there 
is little evidence that women are obtaining the essential early exposure 
and encouragement which will broaden their career interests and provide 
them with experiences that will increase their abilities. Opportunities 
for young women to broad(jn their interests and experiences should be similar 
to that which is available young men at the same stage in their develop- 
ment . 

b. Since earning moie money is presumed to be the major reason for 
women to enter non-traditional training, it has been used as a major factor 
in encouraging women to enter non-traditional occupations. If, as the 
findings from this study suggest, this issue is of lesser importance to all 
students except the very poor student and minority students, then emphasis 
on Earnings is not likely to attract as many women to enter non-traditional 
occupations as emphasizing other issues, such as Ability and Interest, and 
Working Conditions. Increasing information about non-traditional job open- 
ings is not sufficient in itself to encourage women to enter these jobs. 
They must also be assured that they have or could acquire the abilities 

in the occupation. To do this, women should be given opportunities to 
perform tasks similar to those of the occupations that they are interested 
in. Such job experiences should be acceptable ways for young women who 
are considering non-traditional occupations to increase their knowledge about 
and interest in various careers. 



H. Employment of Students 

I. Findings 

a. More Non-traditional students (58%) were employed than Traditional 
students (47%) . Women who were employed are most likely to live in urban 
areas, have a higher family income, be less than 30 years of age, and be 
enrolled in a business or distributive education groqram. 

b. Al.though a greater percentage of Non-traditio:ial students are 
employed, more Traditional students (60%) than Non-traditional students 
(48%) are employed in occupations related to their arba of study. 
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c. Overall, only a small proportion of the students were placed in 
their jobs with the assistance of their schools. Schools placed more Tradi- 
tional students (34%) than either Non-traditional (24%) or Mixed students 
(24%) . 

d. In all cases where the school helped find a job for a student it 
was more likely to relate to the women's area of study. However, of the 
jobs obrained by the school, 84% of the Traditional, but only 66% of the 
Nontraditional and Mixed students were placed by the schools in job related 
to their area of training. 

2 . Implications 

Cooperative education, the combination of clc -,room and on-the-job 
training, in one form or another has long since proven its worth in pro- 
viding students with their best opportunity of acquiring skills. Data 
indicate that when the school helps, women are more likely to obtain jobs 
that are related to their training; however, schools place comparatively 
more of the women in traditional trainin9 than in non-traditional training. 
A comparative study is needed to determine whether men in these training 
programs also have more difficulty in obtaining jobs related to their area 
of specialization, particularly those studying non-traditional subjects in 
Trade and Industrial, Technical, and Agricultural programs where there is 
a lower rate of employment among women than those enrolled in training for 
other occupations. Models to assist schools in placing Non-tradi tional 
women in relatrd training should be developed • 

Schools that are not currently involved in providing placement services 
to the stu lents should consider the benefits to the students of offering this 
Service. A an alternative, the school could develop a close relationship 
with a job placement agency that could assume the responsibility for provid- 
ing placement service to the students in course- related placements. Schools 
that do provide placement service to their students should monitor their 
own placement records to see that women who are seeking non-traditional job 
placements are receiving the same level of assistance that is available to 
women seeking traditional job placements. 

I . Alternative Occupations Considered by Women 

1 . Findings 

a. The women students were asked if they had considered any occu- 
pations other than the one in which they were presently enrolled. Fewer 
Traditional women (67%) considered entering occupations other than the one 
for which they were presently enrolled than Non-trac) i tional women (73%) 

or Mixed women (77%) . 

b. Traditional women who did consider alternative occupations, con- 
sidered other traditional occupations most often (48%) , mixed occupations 
next (40%) and non-traditional occupations least (13%) . Non-traditional 
women's alternative occupations were almost equally divided among tradi- 
tional, mixed and non-traditional occupations. Forty-seven perront of 
Mixed women's alternative occupations were traditional, 37% w^m- lixed and 
16% were non-traditional. 
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c. At least a third of the women in each training group considered 
mixed occupations as alternative career choices, 36% of the Non-traditional 
women, 37% of the Mixed women, and 40% of the Traditional women. 

2 . Implications 

In examining the potential pool of women who could enter into non- 
traditional occupations, one consideration might be those Mixed and Tradi- 
tional women who had considered non-traditional occupational training as a 
serious alternative, but who decided finally to enroll in a subject area 
that was mixed or traditional. Of those considering alternatives, only 13% 
of the Traditional women and 16% of the Mixed women, however, considered 
non-traditional training opportunities. 

This jsts that there is only a limited interest on the part of women 

at present to consider non-traditional training. On the other hand, there 
apparently is a larger pool of women interested in the mixed occupations. 
It would appear that there is a large group of women who could be encouraged 
to enter the mixed occupations, and that the results of a strategy to inform 
women about these opportunities are likely to have a greater effrjct on broaden- 
ing women's career choice than attempting to move women only from traditional 
to non-traditional occupations. 

J. Women in Mixed Vocational Training 1/ 
1. Findings 

a. With few exceptions, the demographic characteristics of the Mixed 
women were similar to those of the Non-traditional and Traditional women. 
Where there were differences, however — urban/rural location, age, some 
parental characteristics — the Mixed students* characteristics were more 
similar to those of Traditional students. Only when women moved away from 
traditional behavior, or when institutions responded negatively to non-tradi- 
tional behavior, were Mixed women likely to be more like Non-traditionals . 

b. In identifying those who were influential in their choice of 
careers. Non-traditional women were influenced more often by men and Tradi- 
tional women were influenced more often by women. The Mixed women tended 
to be in the middle; they were influenced more often by men than women, but 
not to the extent that Non-traditional women were influenced by men. For 
those Mixed women who had been influenced in their career choice at the 
secondary level, men and women were of about equal importance; for those 
Mixed women who had been influenced at the postsecondary level, however, 
men tended to be more important. 

c. In identifying an important event that had influenced their choice. 
Mixed women tended to identify negative issues such as unsuccessful job 
seeking, dissatisfaction with another job, need to provide financial support, 
and a change in family situation (generally associated with financial problems 



1/ Women in training in occupations that have 25 -75.0% enrolled nationally 
See Appendix for list. 
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These events represented 40% of the events reported by women training for 
mixed occupations, compared to 28% and 33% of the Non-traditional and Tradi- 
tional students, respectively, who mentioned such events as an important factor. 

d. The high school education of the mixed group included a lower per- 
centage of women in general education than either of the other two groups. 
However, the percentage of Mixed women in college preparatory curriculum was 
similar to the Non-traditional students and the percentage of Mixed women in 
vocational education, particularly business and office education, was similar 
to the Traditional women. 

e. Relatively more women in the mixed group had extensive math back- 
grounds than either the non-traditional or traditional groups. The percen 
tage of women in the mixed sample whose high school vocational education 
curricula was related to their present training was also high. Nineteen 
percent of the women in training for a mixed occupation had matched secon- 
dary and postsecondary vocational curricula. Even so, the percentage of 
Mixed women who felt that high school had not prepared them was greater than 
for Traditional women. 

f . The issue of earnings is a key factor in the selection of training 
for the women in Mixed occupations. Fifty-two percent of Mixed women 
compared to 37% of Non-traditional and 42% of Traditional women consider 
earnings very important. Only 6% of Mixed women considered it not important. 
Mixed women, rather than the women in non-traditional training, are clearly 
the group for whom the selection of an occupation was influenced by the 
amount of money they would oe earning. 

g. The percentage of Mixed women who are employed is midway between 
tha percent of Traditional and Non-traditic ::1 women who are employed. 
Less than half of all Mixed women are employed in jobs th\t are related to 
what they are studying; a situation similar to chat experienced by Non- 
traditional women. Mixed women are similar to Non-traditional women in the 
percentage who were assisted by the school to obtain jobs (24%) and in the 
percengage who had a related job obtained by the school (66%) . In both 
cases, there was a significantly higher percentage of Traditional women 
helped by the school (34% and 84%) . 

h. A large percentage of Mixed women (47%) had considered a traditional 
occupation as an alternative, before they decided to enter their selected 
mixed occupation. In some cases, the Traditional occupation they had 
considered was in the same broad subject area as their final mixed choice, 
suggesting that higher earnings may have been an important consideration in 
their shift from a traditional to a mixed occupation in the same broad field. 

i. More Mixed women (77%) considered an alternative occupation than 
did either Non-traditional (73%) or Traditional (^7%) women. Of the alter- 
natives considered, 37% of Mixed women exconined ?r mixed occupations, 
and 47% examined traditional occupations (as lax^^j as the percentage of 
Traditional students who had considered them) . A comparatively small 16% 
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considered non-traditional occupations. There is a marked inter-relationship 
between traditional and mixed occupations making it easier for Traditional 
women to move into mixed occupations, but little apparent movement from 
the mixed occupations to the non-traditional occupations. 

2 . Implications 

Data from our study (see Alternative Occupations) indicate that the 
proportion of women in the sample~Non-traditional , Mixed, and Traditional— 
who considered entering training for a mixed occupation was much higher 
than the actual proportion of women who were enrolled in mixed training 
programs. Over a third (37%) of the Traditional women who considered an 
alternative occupation considered occupations that were mixed. The data 
suggest that there is no lack of women who, with a little more information, 
support, and encouragement, might be willing to enter mixed occupational 
training. On the other hand, only 13% of the Traditional women and 16% of 
the women already in mixed training considered non-traditional occupations 
as alternatives. This would suggest that one cannot expect a major shift 
into non-traditional occupations in the immediate future. There is no 
qu'istion but that young women's own perceptions have been a major obstacle 
to their movement into the non-traditional occupations. But until the 
ba t .rs created by the schools, society, and the women themselves are removed, 
there is little likelihood that rapid movement of women into non-traditional 
training will occur. The mixed occupations offer the potential for develop- 
ing a different strategy' to move women away from traditional occupations. 

An increr-^e of women in mixed training might help women to move away 
from their present overconcentration in traditional occupational programs 
and open a new, challenging, and, we believe, fruitful area, offering promise 
in assisting women to overcome traditional perceptions of women's education 
and employment. 

We are attempting here only to set forth the issue. The total picture 
suggests that there are a large number of women who are seeking a role other 
than the traditional one, and that the patterns are sufficiently consistent 
to support the contention that the Mixed women are a separate group with 
characteristics that differ from both the Traditional and the Non-traditional 
women. In order to explore this possibility, this preliminary analysis of the 
characteristics of women in mixed occupational training and the issues that 
are related to their career decision-making was undertaken. Further explora- 
tion is needed to test this hypothesis. 
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Ill , Demographic Characteristics of Students 



This section examines the demographic characteristics of the 
students in the non-traditional and traditional samples in terms of age, 
racial distribution, family income, fathers occupation, mothers emplovment 
status, mothers occupation, and number of years mother had worked. (See 
questionnaire in Appendix.) 



A. Geographic Location of Students 

Three quarters (76%) of the students in the non-traditional sample 
and two-thirds (67%) of the students in the traditional sample lived in 
urban areas. 



Table Ill-a. — Urban/rural distribution of students 





Students in location (percent) j 


Location 




Traditional 




Non- traditional 


Urban'*'^'^ 


75.7 


66.7 


Rural'^'*'^ 


24.3 


33.3 



Students from the West were neavily represented in the non-tradition, 
sample. Forty percent of all students in the non-traditional sample 
lived in the Western region !_/ compared to 30% who lived in the Sout 
and 31% who were in the Northeast/North Central region (NE/NC) ZJ. 



1/ States represented in the sample from the West included: Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming. 

2/ States represented in the sample from the South included: Georgia, 
~ Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

3/ Schools from the Northeast region were combined with those from 
~~ North Central region because the small number of students participat- 
ing from those areas (See Methodology, Appendix A). Schools 
represented in the sample from the NE/NC included: Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
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Table Ill-b. — Regional distribution of students 



Region 


Students in the 


region (percent) 


Non- traditional 


Traditional 


South^^^ 


29.5 


40.5 


Northeast/ 




31.9 


North Central 


30.7 


West 


39.8 


27.6 



The traditional sample, on the other hand, was heavily represented by 
students from the South. Forty-one percent of the Traditional students 
lived in that region, while 28% lived in the West and 32% lived in the 
NE/NC. 

An analysis of the regional distribution of Traditional and Non- 
traditional students by urban/rural area reveals further differences. 
Among urban Non-traditional students, a larger proportion are from the 
West (44%) than from the South (29%) or the NE/NC (27%). More rural Non- 
traditional students came from the NE/NC (42%) than from the South (31%) 
or the West (27%). While the urban Traditional students are about equally 
represented in the three regions, most of the rural Traditional students 
are from the South (55%). Only 18% of rural Traditional students lived 
in the West and only 27% lived in the NE/NC. 



Table III-c. — Regional distribution of urban and rural students 



Region 


Students in region (percent) 


Non- traditional 


Tradit 


ional 


Urbaii 1 Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


South 

Northeast/North Central 
West 


29.0 31.1 
27.2 41.6 
43.8 27.3 


33.3 54.9 

34.3 27.0 

32.4 18.1 



B. Age Distribution 

W-ren in non-traditional training tended to be older than vjomnu in 
tradition- 1 training. Women 20 and under represent considerably more of 
the Traditional students (60%) than is true for non-traditional (48%). 
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Additionally/ more of the Non-traditional women are in their 20' s (34%) 
than Traditional women (26%) , and more women in non-traditional training 
are 30 years of age and over than are Traditional students, 19% to 15% 
respectively. 



Table Ill-d. — Age distribution of students 



Age 
(in years) 


— 

Non-t radi t iona 1 


Traditional 


20 and under *** 

21 - 29 years 

30 years and over*"^ 


48.1 
33.5 
18.5 


59.5 
25,9 
14.6 



If the urban/rural distribution of women is taken into consid' na- 
tion/ the implications of the age of the women becomes even more com^xex. 
Of the women in urban areas, 43% in non-traditional training are 20 years 
of age and under compared to 63% in traditional training. 



Table Ill-e. — Age distribution of students by urban/rural location 



Age 
(in years) 


Location (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Urban Rural 


Urban | Rural 


20 years and under 

21 - 29 years 

30 years and over 


43.4^ 62.4^ 
35.4^ 27.4 
21.2 10.2 


63.1^ 52.2^ 
23.7^ 30.2 
13.1 17.6 



Ut x^^^^, Trad 



^^^^ 

This situation is reversed in the rural areas where 52% of the Traditional 
students are 20 and under, but 62% of the Non-traditional students are in 
that age group, A similar reversal occurs among those women 30 years of 
age and older. Thus, although in the overall sample the Non-traditional 
students are older, ^ comparison of age distribution by urban/rural areas 
reveals that Non-traditional women are older in urban areas than Traditi- 
onal women, but Non- traditional women are younger than Traditional women 
in rural areas. 

These data suggest that in rural areas there is a less positive 
influence to support women entering non-traditional training. The older 
women in the rural areas, many of whom are re-entering the labor force are 
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entering training ;;or traditional occupations. Fewer opportunities for 
older rural v^men in non-traditional occupations is another factor that 
may account for the lower proportion of older rural women going into those 
areas. If this were a factor, it could be hypothesized that more rural 
older women would go into non-traditional training if more jobs in these 
fields were availabxe. 



C. 



Race 



The difference in the racial distributions of women in traditional 
and non- traditional occupational training is no significant, although the 
percentage of Minority women is slightly larger in the non-traditional 
sample than in the traditional sample. Minority women made up about 15\ 
of women in non-traditional and traditional training — 10% were Black, 
2-3 \ were Hispanic, 1-2% were Asian or Pacific Islander and l-o were 
American Indian or Alaska Native. 

Table Ill-f. Racial/ethnic distribution of students 



Racial/ 


Students 


(percent) 


ethnic 






group 


Non- traditional 


Traditional 


White 


84.8 


86.7 


Minority 


15.2 


13.3 


Black 


9.9 


9.5 



As in the total sample, more Minority Non-traditional women than 
Minority Traditional women lived in urban areas (85% compared to 79%, 
respectively). A higher proportion of Black Traditional women (36%) were 
from rural areas than were Black Non-traditional women (10%) . (See 
Table III-6) . Since most of the rural Black population in the United 
States is in the South, we can assume that a high percentage of the women 
in traditional training in rural areas of the South would also be Black. 



D, Characteristics of Parents 
Fathers 

There is little difference between Non- traditional and Traditional 
students as far as the occupations of their fathers are concerned. (Sec 
Table III-7) . The only statistically significant difference is the 
percentage of fathers who are professionals. Sixteen percent of the 
fathers of Non-traditional women are professionals compared to 11% of the 
fathers of Traditional women. At the same time, however, the fathers of 
Non-traditional women tended to have less education than the fathers of 
Traditional women. Twenty-four percent of the fathers of Non- traditional 
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students had 8 years of education or less. (See Table III-8J This 
seeming contradiction of greater percentage of professionals and lesser 
educational background among Non-traditionals fathers can be attributed 
to the generally older age of the Non-traditional students and their 
fathers. The level of education has steadily risen in this country and 
fathers of older students, whether those students are Traditionals or Non- 
traditionals, will tend to have had less education. Since there are more 
older women among the Non-traditionals, we can expect that more of the 
fathers of Non-^traditional women will have low educational attainment. 



Mothers 

Studies of women in college ind the professions have shown that the 
characteristics of the women's mochers, in terms of their employment 
characteristics and education, are related to their daughters choices of 
traditional or non-traditional careers. The relationship is apparently 
not a direct one, however, in the case of women in postsecondary vocational 
education. As in the case of fathers, the characteristics of mothers of 
Non-traditional and Traditional women in the sample varied little. Forty- 
six percent of Non-traditional students mothers and 50% of Traditional 
students mothers were working, a minor difference that was not statisti- 
cally significant. (See Table III-9) . 

Examination by other variables reveals nothing more than minor 
variations in the characteristics of the mothers of Traditional and Non- 
traditional women. For example, more Traditional womens mothers than 
Non-traditional womens mothers never worked 4 percentage difference. 
Among students who are 20 years of age or more, more mothers of Non- 
traditional women worked 15 years or more (see Table III-IO) ; differences 
ranged from 4-9 percentage points. Finally, an examination of the occu- 
pational distribution of working mothers educational characteristics 
revealed no significant differences, whether their daughters were in 
traditional or non-traditional training programs. (Se?. Tables III-ll and 
III-12.) 

E. Income 

Forty percent of the household incomes of Non-traditional women 
were in the middle income range of $5,000 to $15,000 compared to 49% of 
the Traditional women. (See Table Ill-g at top of next page.) The Non- 
traditional women were represented slightly more in the low household 
income ($0-5,000) and the high household income ($15,001 and over) than 
were the Traditional women. The differences were 4 percentage points for 
low income and 5 percentage points for the higher income. 
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Table Ill-g. Household income of students 



Household income 
(annual) 



Student response (percent) 



Non- traditional 



Traditional 



$0-5,000 

$5 ,001-15 ,000^^ 

$15 ,001 or higher 



15.9 
40.2 
43.8 



12.0 
48.8 
39.3 



X 



2 



F. 



Summary 



The most striking contrasts in demotjraphic data between the Non- 
traditional and Traditional students were found in their differing age 
distributions and their urban/rural distributions. Non-traditional women 
were more likely to be urban and older than Traditional women. The 
smaller percentage of Non-traditional rural women suggests that special 
efforts are needed to improve the balance. Other variables, such as 
parental employment characteristics and family incomes were also tested, 
but no significant differences were discovered. 
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IV. Educational Personnel 

In the second stage of our project, a sample of educational personnel 
was surveyed These persons had been named by Non-traditional women as 
having been very influential in their decision to enroll in training for a 
non-traditional occupation. Only 26% (224) of the Non-traditional students 
named any educational personnel as being very influential; 166 of these 
persons responded to our survey. 

The purpose of the educational personnel survey was to acquire informa- 
tion about the materials, programs, and counseling methods which the educa- 
tors had successfully used to encourage women to enter non-traditional train- 
ing. Questions were asked abouv the educational personnel's positions and 
demographic characteristics in crder to obtain a profile of those educa- 
tional personnel who had been able to influence women to enroll m non- 
traditional programs. Personnel were also asked to identify characteristics 
of women whom they thought might consider enrolling in non-traditional 
occupations, and to indicate how many such women were enrolled in their schools. 
Educational personnel were also asked questions that matched those for the 
students concerning the usefulness of particular counseling techniques, 
persons who were influential, and the motivations of women entering non- 
traditional occupations. 1/ (See Table Vl-a.) 



A. Educational Personnel Demography 



In developing the educational personnel survey, it was expected that 
most of the persons identified by students as being influential would be 
women and counselors. However, educational personnel who were identified 
as being influential were predominantly men and predominantly teachers. Of 
the 166 educational personnel who responded to our questionnaire, 2.b 
times as many were teachers as counselors, over 3 times as many were men as 
women, and a slightly larger number wey:e postsecondary school personnel (88) 
than were secondary school personnel (78) . 



Table IV-a. 



Characteristics of the educational personnel 



Educational 
^^g^^onne^^^ 



Secondary 

Counselors 

Teachers 

Others 

Postsecondary 
Counselors 
Teachers 
Others 



TOTAL 



Men 



53 
17 
32 
4 

74 
11 
59 
4 

127 



Women 



25 
11 
11 
3 

14 
6 
6 
2 

39 



Total 



78 
28 

50 



88 
17 

71 
166 



1/ Educators responses to these matching questions are analyzed along with 
"those of the students in relevant sections throughout the report. 
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With the large percentage of the Non-traditional sample being 21 years 
of age and older (52%) , it is not unexpected that a larger percentage of 
the Influentials among the school personnel are from the postsecondary school 
No educa+-.\onal personnel at the junior high school level are in the sample, 
and only i r were named by students as having been very influential. 

The racial distribution of the educational personnel was 158 White, 3 
Black, and one each of Hispanic, Asian American, and 7\merican Indian heri- 
tage. (See Table IV-2 . ) The percentage of Minorities among educational 
personnel was significantly lower than the percentage of Minorities among 
Non-traditional students . 

The teachers who were identified by Non-traditional students were pre- 
dominantly men and were teachers of vocational education at both the secon- 
dary (63%) and postsecondary (92%) levels. The few women teachers who 
were identified included three who taught women's studies, two who taught 
physical education and one who taught home economics. (See Table IV-3.) 

Almost half (49%) of the personnel have been in the educational system 
for 10 years or longer, and nearly two-thirds (64%) have been in their pre- 
sent position for more than five years. (See Table IV-4 . ) Apparently, 
where an impact is being made, it is usually being made by an experienced 
and established educator. 

The educational personnel are also well prepared academically, 64% 
hold Masters Degrees and another 8% hold Ph.Ds. Even among the secondary 
school personnel, 60% have Masters Degrees and 4% have Ph.Ds. (See Table 
IV-5.) 

The regional distribution of the educational personnel was similar to 
that of the student sample, a good indication that in no region of the 
country are educators any more or less responsive to the need to encourage , 
women to enter non-traditional training than any other. Thirty-eight per- 
cent of the educational personnel were from the West, 37% were from the 
Northeast/North Central (NE/NC) , and 25% were from the Soutii. (See Table 
IV-6.) All of the regions have virtually the same ratio of men to women edu 
cators (76% to 24%) . NE/NC has a higher percentage of responses from 
secondary schools (61%) compared to the South (42%) and the West (37%) . The 
smallest percentage of counselors was from the South (17%) , compared to the 
West (27%) and NE/NC (34%) . 

C haracteristics and Encouragement of Non-traditional Students 

The educational personnel were asked to list the qualities or skills 
that they felt a woman needs to be successful in non-traditional vocational 
training which are different from those that a woman needs to be success- 
ful in traditional training. The following is a list of their responses: 
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Table IV-b. — - Qualities or skills women need to be successful in non- 
traditional training (which are different from those need- 
ed for traditional training) as defined by the educational 
personnel 



Qualities 
or skills 



Number 
of times 
mentioned 



1. Determination and assertiveness 

2. Emotional mat\irity and sense of humor 

3. Aptitude and interests 

4 . Self-confidence 

5. Mechanical skills 

6 . Independence 

7 . Intelligence 

8. Physical abilities/strength 

9. Ability to do a man's work 

10. Perseverance 

11. Adaptability 

12. Good training 

13. Math skills 

14. Ability to get along with men 

15. Ability to work hard 

16. No difference than for other students 

17. Patience 

3 8. Ability to remain feminine 

19. Strong support (home, peers, etc.) 

20. Other 



69 
62 
57 
56 
41 
30 
27 
23 
20 
20 
15 
12 
11 
10 
10 
9 
7 
7 
6 
27 



There were no significant differences in the lists of characteristics by men 
or women school personnel, by teachers or counselors and by secondary or 
postsecondciry personnel . 

some of the educators responses, contrast with students own observations. 
The need for strong support, which seemed well substantiated based on re- 
sponses by the students and the educators themselves elsewhere in this report 
(see Chapter V, Inf luentials) , was listed only 6 times. Math skills, 
which were important in determining whether the students perceived that their 
high schools had adequately prepared them for their postsecondary education, 
were mentioned only 11 times by the educators. (See Chapter VII, Relevance 
of High School Preparation.) On the other hand, other responses confirm 
obsei-vations made elsewhere in the report. Both students and educational 
P' -sonnel had indicated that aptitudes and interests were the most important 
motivating factors for women to select non-traditional occupations (See 
Chapter VIII, Motivational Factors) and here it has been defined as one of 
the most important characteristics for women going into non-traditional 
training- The presence of mechanical skills is mentioned almost equally aj 
often; this might be equivalent to the students indication of their strong 
need for more background in technical subjects. (See Chapter IX, Problems 
and Difficulties of Non-traditional Students.) 
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Many of the characteristics listed by the educational personnel cannot 
be matched with student responses. The importance that the educators put 
on such characteristics as determination and assertiveness , self-confidence, 
ability to get along with men, and perserverance , are the common stereotypes 
of the qualities that wanen must have to "make it in a man's world." 

As we noted already, the educational personnel were asked to define 
qualities and/or skills necessary for a woman to succeed in non-traditional 
training, which are different from those necessary for women to succeed in 
traditional training. It is surprising that among the characteristics 
which educational personnel identified as necessary for Non-traditional 
women students to succeed that differed from what a traditional woman student 
needed to succeed were emotional maturity, intelligence and independence. 

Educational personnel felt that there were comparatively few women in 
their schools over the past five years who should have been encouraged to 
enter non-traditional training. A majority of personnel indicated that they 

Table IV-c. — Number of women students encouraged by personnel to train 



for a non-traditional occupation 



Number 


Response 


(percent) 


encouraged 


All educational 
personnel 


Counselors 


0-19 


41.5 


21.2 


20 - 49 


25.2 


39.4 


50 - 99 


17.0 


24.2 


100 or more 


16.3 


15.2 



had encouraged fewer than 50 women in their schools in the past five years 
to enter non-traditional training; and that less than 50% of the women who 
had been so encouraged followed the advice. 

Table IV-d. — Estimated percent of women following advice to train for 



non -traditional occupations 



Percent 

following 

advice 


Response 


(percent) 


All educational 
personnel 


Counselors 


0-19 percent 


12.0 


31.0 


20-49 percent 


43.6 


31.0 


50-79 percent 


33.3 


34.5 


80 percent or more 


11.1 


3.4 



Counselors felt that they had encouraged more women to enter non- 
traditionai training. (Seventy-nine percent of the counselors compared 
to 59% of all educational personnel had encouraged more than 20 women to 
enter non-traditional training.) 
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However, the counselors' perception of their success ratio was slightly 
less than the perceptions of all educational personnel. Only 38% of the 
counselors believed that 50% or more of the women had taken their advice, 
ccxnpared to 44% of all educational personnel who believed 50% or more of 
the women had taken their advice. 

I^ere were only slight differences in their perception of the number of 
women who should have been encouraged to enter non-traditional traininn. 

Less than half (46%) of the educators felt that there had been 10>i or 
more other women students in their classes in the last five years who should 
have been encouraged to participate in non -traditional training. More than 
half (55%) of the educators who were women, however, felt that there had 
been 100 or more other women students who should have been encouraged. 



Table IV-e . — Number of additional wonen students who shou3.d be encouraged 

to enter training for a non-traditional occupation (opinions of 



Number who 


Response of 


educational personnel (percent) 


should be 
encouraged 


Total 


Women 

j^onnel 


Counselors 


0-19 


21.2 


IC.O 


19.2 


20 - 49 


23.5 


35.0 


26.9 


50 - 99 


9.4 


0.0 


15.4 


100 - 199 


23.5 


25.0 


15.4 


200 or more 


22.4 


30.0 


1 



Data support the educational personnel's pessiiTiistic view of the nuiaber 
of women who might have been encouraged. Only 91 cvf all women in vocational 
training are presently enrolled in non-traditionai programs, and elsewhere 
in this report (See Chapter XI, Alternative Occupations) we find that only 
12% of the Traditional and 16% of the Mixed women seriously considered a 
non-traditional occupation as an alternative. 



C. Initiators of Women Students Entr^^ into Non-traditional Training 

The educational personnel, when asked who first initiates the idea of 
a woman entering training for a non->traditional occupation, responded 
most frequently that the student herself generally initiated the idea (64%) . 

(See Table IV~f on the following page.) The next highest responses 
were that teachers (36%) and counselors (28%) first initiate the ide$ of 
women training for a non-traditional occupation. Parents (9%) and peers 

(12%) were not viewed by a large percentage of the educational personnel as 
initiators. 
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Table IV-- f . — Initiators of idea of women training for non-traditional 





Responses of 
educational personnel zii 


Init iators 


Percent 


Number 


Teacher 


35.6 


58 


Counse lor 


27.6 


45 


Other school personnel 


4.3 


7 


Parents 


9.2 


15 


Peers 


12.: 




Student herself 


63. - 


lu4 


Others 


5.5 


o 


Don ' t know 


7,4 


• -> 



1/ Several identified more than one per: 



In addition to the students themselves, the teachers and counselors 
identified the. following as Initiators: 



Table IV-g . - 



- Initiators of idaa of women training for non-traditional 
occupation, by position of educational personnel (opinions 



Initiators 


Respondents (percent) 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Teachers 


39.5 


25.0 


Counselors 


19.3 


50.0 


Other school personnel 


5.0 


2.3 


Parents 


10.1 


6.8 


Peers 


11.8 


13.6 


Others 


5.0 


6.8 



Of importance is the fact that 40% of the teachers believe that teacher: 
are initiators, and 50% of the counselors think the counselors are initiator 
Only 10% of the teachers and 7% of the counselors selected the parents. 

Although the teachers thought that teachers and counselors thought that 
counselors were the most important initiators after the students themselves, 
in responding to another question on who was influential, a higher percentaq 
of teachers and counselors -indicated that women counselors were influential 
in helping women decide to train for non-traditional occupations than they 
indicated for any other school personnel. Second highest of school influ- 
entials, in their perception, were womi^n teachers, and third, men ccunse- 
lors. (See Chapter V, Persons Influenciq Decision-Making.) The irony 
that those who were named by the students a^; the school personnel wno wer^ 
very influential in their decision to enter non-traditional training — men 
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and teachers — expected overwhelmingly that women counselors would carry 
the major ity of the responsibility for influencing students, no matter who 
initiate:, the idea in the first place. 



D. Programs and Materials Utilized by Educational Personnel 

The L ational personnel respondents indicated that they receive little 
assistance in establishing guidance programs from their schools; 56% of all 
personn^'* indicated that the school had not developed a program to assist 
women, b had left it up to individual teachers and counselors to respond as 
the need occurred. They had few programs or materials to recommend to other 
persons attempting to assist women in career decision-making. 



Table IV-h. —School policy on programs for encouraging women to consi' 
training for non-traditional occupations 



School policy 


Total j 


^ — — r 

Counselors 1 


Teachers and 
other personnel 


(percent) 




(percent) 




Developed own progrcun 


23.2 


22.7 


23.4 


Used program developed 








elsewhere 


2.6 


2.3 


2.7 


Allowed individual t^iachers 








& counselors to develop 








own progreim 


18.1 


27.3 


14.4 


Left it up to teachers & 








counselors to develop 








own progrcim 


56.1 


47.7 


59.5 



Few had any advice to give, references to offer, or programs to sug- 
gcst. When asked if they would une materials dovcloped elsewhere if funds 
wore" available, 57% responded that they would not be interested in other 
material. Ono can only assume, since these educational personnel who 



Tablo IV- i 



educational 


Would use other resource 
materials (percent) 


pornonnol 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


42.9 


57.1 


Coun.'Bolor^; 


56.0 


44.0 


Teachers and othorr; 


38.4 


61.6 


Secondary 


42.9 


57.1 


Porjtfjncondary 


42 .9 


57.1 


Men 


40. 3 


50. 7 


Womfjn 


52.4 


47.6 
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had been very influential to women training for non-traditional occupations 
expressed so little interest in obtaining additional material, that the 
educational personnel who presumably were less concerned with the issue 
(74% of the students named no school personnel as very influential) would 
not be likely to express any greater interest in obtaining additional 
material. 
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V. Persons Influencing Decision-Making 

Students in the sample were given a list of several categories of 
persons who might have influenced them in their choice of occupational 
training. This list (hereafter called the "inf luentials") included school 
personnel who were classified by level of school, title, and sex, and 
non-school persons who were classified by relationship to the student and 
sex. Each woman was asked to indicate whether each person was very im- 
portant, somewhat important, or not important in her decision to enroll 
in her present program. (See Questionnaire in Appendix). 

A. Non-School Influentials 

Of all persons listed, adults within the students immediate family 
were the most influential. School personnel were mentioned only half as 
often as members of the immediate family. Mothers were mentioned most 
often by both Traditional and Non-traditional women, but 73% of the Tradi- 
tional women and only 50% of the Non-traditional women mentioned their 
mothers as influential in their decision -making. Fathers were the next 
most often mentioned, but again they were more influential to Traditional 
students (56%) than to Ncn-traditional students (44%) . 



Tabl- ^^-a. ~ Importance of family and friends in students selectioii of 
training 



Persons 



Mother'*'*'* 
Father'*'*'* 
Husband'*'* 

Men friends 
Women friends'*'*'* 

Men relatives 
Women relatives'*'*'* 



Students considering person important (percent) 



Non-traditional 



50.3* 
44. 3* 
46.0 



43.1 
44.1 

25.5 
24. 1 



Traditional 



72. St" 
56.2^ 
58.2 

39.7^' 

54. r- 



23.3 
38. 7*^ 



a\ b 



AAA 



»AAA 



Women responding to the question of husbands influence indicated that 
their husbands were important influences as often as they did their fathers 
Of all Non-traditional women, 44% said their fathers were important influ- 
ences and 46% said their husbands were important influences. Among Tradi- 
tional students, 56% said their fathers were important influences, and ^81. 
said their husbands were important influences. 



For Non-traditional women, men and women friends were both almOBt 
as influential as their parentn. Forty -three percent of tho Non-traditi.on,. I 
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women felt men friends had been an important influence, and 44% felt 
women friends had been an important influence. For Traditional women, 
on the other hand, only women friends were nearly as important as 
parents in influence. Traditional women tended to find women friends 
(55%) far more influential than men friends (40%). 

Mothers Influence 

The characteristics of parents are often associated with students 
attitudes and decisions. The employment and educational characteristics 
of mothers of students in postsecondary vocational training are a key 
variable in determining the degree of mothers influence on students 
career choices. The data do not explc^in, however, why students chose 
the specific occupations that th6*:y did. 

As the data in the Demography chapter indicate, there are no signi- 
ficant differences between the employment characteristics of mothers of 
Non-traditional students and tlie employment characteristics of mothers 
of Traditional students. These factors do not in and of themselves in- 
fluence a young woman's decision to select non-traditional occupational 
training over traditional occupational training. Employment characteris- 
tics, however, do affect how influential the mother was in her daughter's 
occupational dec is ion -made ing. The data also show, clearly, that more 
daughters who enrolled in traditional training programs had received 
positive assistance from their mothers rhan daughters who enrolled in 
non-traditional training progrcuns received, regardless of the employment 
characteristics of the mothers. 

In the case of both Non-traditional and Traditional students, mothers 
who worked were influential more often than mothers who did not work. 
Mothers who had worked a short period of time (less than 5 years) were 
more influential than mothers who had worked longer (5 or more years) . 

Table V-b. — Importance of students mother in influencing choice of 



training, by mothers employment characteristics 





Students responding mother is 


Mothers employment 


important (porcentj 






characteristics 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Mother works 


53.5^ 


78.8^ 


Mother does not work'*'*'* 


46.4^ 


68.1^ 


Mother never worked'*'*'* 


42.6^ 




Mother worked at any time'*'*'* 


52.6 


75.9 


Worked less than 5 years'*'*'* 


60.0 


83.0 


Worked 5 years or more'*'*'* 


50 .9 


74.1 



a'*, fc'*'*, (i'*'* 



One may speculate that the reason for the greater influence of mothers 
who worked five years or less is that they may also have recently under- 
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gone the experience of choosing an occupation, an experience in which 
the daughters were able to share and with which they could identify. 

The likelihood that a mother is influential is also related to her 
education. Mothers with a college degree are more likely to have been 
an influence on students who chose a non-traditional training program 
than mothers with less education. 

Table V-c. — Mothers education and mothers influence on students 



selection of training 



Mothers education 
(years of 
school completed) 


Students responding mother was in- 
fluential in selection of training 
(percent) 


Non -traditional 


Traditional 


0-8 years 


42.9^ 


53.3^ 


9-11 years 


50.0 


69.9 


12 years 


48.6 


75.7 


13 - 15 years'*'*^ 


53.4 


80.4 


16 year or more'* 


60.8^ 


78.6^ 



More mothers with 13 or more years of school were an influence to both 
Traditional and Non-traditional students while mothers with 8 or less 
years of education were least likely to influence their daughters. 



Father 's Inf 3.uoncc 

The relationship of parents education and pare: s influence is 
not as clear for fathers as it is for mothers. As with the mothers, the 
demographic characteristics of Non-traditional and Traditional students 
fathers are similar, and therefore , not a significant variable dotermininq 
whether students choose non-traditional or traditional occupational 
training programs. 



As we have seen, the more education a mother had, the more likely r^ho 
in to have boon an influential person in her daughter V*:; choice of training 
progreuns. Among Traditional students, the same relationship generally exijrJt- 
ed between the amount of education a father had, and hirs degree of influ- 
ence. The situation for fathers of Non-traditional students, however is 
different. The number of fathers who are influential inci cased with edu- 
cation ranging from the 35f. of fathers with 0-8 years of education who 
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Table V-d. 



Fathers education and fathers influence on students 
selection of training 



Fathers education 
(years of 
school completed) 



Students responding father was in- 
fluential in selection of training 
(percent) 



Non- traditional 



Traditional 



0-8 years 
9-11 years^ 

12 years 

13 - 15 years 

16 years or more'*'*'* 



34. 8P 

41.8 

52.4a 

44.9 

48.7 



45.5 
57.9 
55.7 

56.3^^ 
71. 4^ 



Nt x2^^, Trad x^^^ 

were influential to the 52% of fathers who were high school graduates 
who were influential. The percantage of college educated fathers who 
were influential (49%) was lower, however, than the proportion of father- 
with only a high school education. This contrasts with Traditional womer 
for whom college educated fathers tended to be mo:.e influential than 
fathers with only a high school degree. A closer look at fathers* occupa- 
tions helps to oxpldin this apparent discrepancy. 



For purposes of analysis, the occupations of the women's fathers 
were classified into high status white collar (professional ajid techni- 
cal jobs) , low status white colleu: (sales and clerical jobs) , high status 
blue collar (skilled occupations) and low status blue collar (service 
jobs and semi-skilled and low-skilled jobs) * 

Among Non-traditional students, more fathers exnployed in high status 
blue collar jobs (47%) and high status white collar jobs (50%) had been 
influential than fathers employed in low status white collar jobs (38%) 
or in low status blue collar jobs (38%) . These findings are to be ex- 



Table V-G. — Fathers occupational status and fathers influence on 
students selection of training 



Fathers 
occupational 
status 



High status white collar'*'* 
Low status white collar 
High status blue collar'* 
Low status blue collar'*'* 
Agriculture 



Students responding father was 
influential in selection of 
training (percent) 



Non-traditional 



50.0 
38. 3 
46.6 
37.9 
53.2 



Traditional 



64. Ij^ 

50.9 

57.8 

53.3 

50.0 



Nt X 



2 A 



4f) 
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pected. Non-traditional vocational education programs are preparing stu- 
dents for teclmical and skilled occupations, which are high status white 
collar and high status blue collar jobs. Fathers employed in such occu- 
pations will have considerable knowledge about these occupations, and 
thus be in a better position to influence daughters who are going into 
non-traditional occupations than would fathers who are employed in low 
status white collar and low status blue collar jobs. 

This examination of fathers influence by occupation and education 
also explains the greater influence for Non-traditional women of fathers 
who had completed high school but were not college graduates. While 
fathers employed in professional and managerial occupations are likely 
to be college graduates, fathers in technical and skilled occupations 
are likely to have only completed high school or have some college. 

Based on the above findings, parents apparently provide support and 
encouragement, but do not actually participate in the decision of whether 
their daughters pursue non-traditional or traditional occupations. 
Parents, it would appear, influence their daughters by stimulating their 
daughters interest in occupational areas in which the parents themselves 
were educated and/or employed. On the other hand, parents probably 
tend not to suggest particular occ oations for their daughters as coun- 
selors would. Parents might stimul ite a daughter's interest in science, 
for example, but her own choice of occupations may range from a nurse 
(traditional) to an oceanographic technician (non-traditional) . 

The parents have been influential because they shared an interest 
area with their daughters, but they have not necessarily influenced 
their daughters to enter a particular tr.iditional or non-traditional 
occupation. Unless an effort is made to make parents aware of the broad 
range of occupational areas available to their daughters, their influence 
in women's decision-making will be constrained by the limitations of their 
own experiences. Not only were s^ne parents not influential to women 
who had selected non-traditional occupations, but some parents actively 
discouraged such a choice. Nine percent of Non-traditional women's 
mothers and 8% of Non-traditiona] wrriien's fathers had discouraged them 
from selecting non-traditional training. This percentage was more than t 
that of parents of Traditional students (3% of mothers and 4^ of fathers) 
who had discouraged their daughters in their selection of training proqrams 
(See Table V-1 . ) 



Age of Student 

The age of the studeM,. . a. ..'uportant factor in the degree to wind, 
.in ,^ .^r r i.-rhh^rq selec+-ions of training areas. 

Jot as g"at ;s the ove;all difference in parental influence between 
Traditional and Non-traditional students. 
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Table V-f . " Influence of parents on students selection of training, 
by student age 



Student 
age 



Mother 



Father 



Percent responding parent was imporuant 



Non- 



traditional Traditional 



Non- 

traditional Traditional 



17-19 years 
20 years 
21-24 years 
25-29 years 
30 years and 
over 



66.2 
64.5 
54.7 
32.3 

23.5 



82.5^ 
79.7^ 
74.1^ 
72.0 



35.6^ 



Nt x^'^'^'^, Trad x^'^'^^ 



60.6 


63. 


r- 


56.7 


65 




46.2 


56 


7'' 


32.3 


60 


0 


17.4 


19 





i;t x2'^'^^, Trad x^^^'^ 



There appears to be a difference between Traditional and Non-tradi- 
tiona] wornen in the age group at which parental influence drops. Parental 
influence seems to decrease markedly among Non-traditional v/omcn who are 
25 and over while parental influence does not seem to decrease for Tradi- 
tional wcnen until they are 30 and over. 



Patterns of Influence 

For both Non-traditional and Traditional students, non-school persons 
were more influential than school persons, and, among non-school persons, 
immediate family was the most influential. Additionally, for most cate- 
gories of non-school influentials (except men friends and relatives) pro- 
portionately more Traditional than Non-traditional students indicated 
each category of influentials was important in their decision-making* 
(See Table V-1.) Mothers, fathers, husbands (of those responding), and 
women friends (73%, 56%, 58%, and 55%) were important influences to pro- 
portionately more Traditional women than to Non-traditional women (50%, 
44%, 46%, and 44%) . 

There are also differences in the patterning among these responses. 
For example, the differential between mothers and fathers is much greater 
for Traditional students than for Non-traditional students. The differ- 
(?ntial between the influence of men and women friends emd men and women 
rcJ.atives is very slight for Non-traditional students. However, for 
TraniJ.lonal students, women friends (55%) and relatives (39%) are much 
moi;rj influential than their men counterparts (40% and 23%) . 

It is important in examining the career decision-meiking and in de- 
'Hqning mechanisms for support and assistance for women in vocational 
training to consider that there is little difference between the impor- 
tance of men and women influentials for Non-traditional students, and 
substantially more influence from other women than from men for Tradi- 
tional students. These patterns will be shown, subsequently, to be dif- 
ferent among school personnel. 
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B. School Personnel Inf luentials 



The percentage of Non-traditional wcmen who indicate that school 
personnel had an important influence on their decision to select their 
present training (24%) is about one-half the percentage of those who 
mention parents as influential in their decision (48%). For Non- 
traditional women the largest group of non-school persons was mothers, 
listed by 50% of the women; the largest group of school personnel 
named was men postsecondary school teachers at 32%. For Traditional 
women, the largest number of non-school persons was their mothers (73%), 
cind the largest number of school personnel was women secondary school 
teachers (38%). 



Table V-g. — Importemce of school personnel in students' selection 



of training 





Students considering person somewhat or 
imoortant (Dercent) 


very j 


School level 
and personnel 


Teachers 


Counselors 




Non- 
traditional 


Traditional 




Non- 
Traditional 


Traditional 


Junior high school 
Men"^ 

Women ^'^'^ 


6.0 
6.3 


9.3 
11.1 




5.1 
4.5 


6.7 
8.3 


Senior high school 
Men"* 
Women "^"^ 


24. 9*^ 
17.7^ 


28.8^ 
38.2^ 




18.8 
16.2 


26. 3 
30.2 


Postsecondary 
Men^^^ 
Women ^"^"^ 

- 


31.9^ 
17.6^ 
i 


23.4^ 
33.8^^ 




24.8^ 
15.2^ 


22.4 
26.5 



AAA <r?^^^j d^^^j qAAa 



The percentage of women in the Scimple who were influenced by any school 
personnel is higher for Traditional (64^) than for Non-traditional (5'^'*, ) 
students. 1/ 
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1/ For the following analysis, data were grcupod by whether a scudont 
~ responded positively to any one of a number of ::ategories cf school 
personnel. For example, women counselors includes those employed u 
junior high, senior high or postsecondary scho^O.s. If the student 
marked a positive response (very important or somewhat important) \ 
any one or more of these persons , wnmen counselors would be tabula; . 
as influential for that student. Likewise, a positive response f^)V 
would mean that the studont marked at least one teacher— man or -Kr. 
high, senior high or postsecondary. 
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Tcible V-h. — School personnel influence on students' selection of 



training, by school level of personnel 



Groups of 


Students responding one or more persons 
in the group was influential (percent) 


school personnel 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Any school personnel'*'*'* 


56.5 


63.9 


Senior high school 

personnel'*'*'* 
Postsecondary personnel 


34.7^ 
42.8^ 


50.8^ 
43. 3^^ 



a'*'*'*, i'*'* 



For Non-traditional women , postsecondary school personnel were named 
more often (43%) than senior high personnel (35%) . For Traditional women 
the reverse is true, senior high school personnel influence more women 
(51%) than postsecondary school personnel (43%). However, postsecondary 
school personnel influence virtually the same percentage of Non-tradition 
al and Traditional women (43%) . Junior high school personnel were named 
only rarely, by either Non-tr aditionals or Traditionals , e^'en by the 
younger women. 

Age of Women Students 

Since age was related to parental influence it was also expected to 
be related to school personnel influence. Among students 17-19 years of 
age, Traditional women mentioned school personnel as important (80%) 
more often than Non-traditional women (73%). However, for both 

Table V-i. — School personnel influence on student selection of 





training 


, by age of student 










Students responding one or 


more school per- 




Student age 


ftonnel were influential 


(percent) 














Non- traditional 




Traditional 


17 


-19 years'* 


72.9 




80.3 


20 


years 


63.5 




64.6 


21 


-24 years 


58.0 




50.0 


25 


-29 years 


40.2 




50.0 


30 


years and over 


31.5 




32.2 



Nt X-'*'*'*, Trad x^'^'^'* 



Non-traditional and Traditional students the number of school personnel 
named by older women is much lesr> frequent with only 32% of older women 
finding ciny school personnel influential. The number who are influenced 
drops consistently for both Traditional and Non-traditional women, but 
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the relative number who are influenced swings erratically from Tradi 
tional to Non-traditional. Clearly Non-traditional women can be in- 
fluenced by educational personnel, indicating the possibility of a 
successful outcome if special programs are established. 



Teachers and Counselors 

Traditional students mentioned that teachers were influt^ntial {56^6) 
more often than counselors (50%) . Non-traditionals had a similar view; 
the percentage difference is small (46% to 41%) , This difference 
between the influence of teachers and the influence of counselors holds 
for school personnel at each of the three school levels: junior high, 
senior high, and postsecondary school. (See Table V-g.) 



Table V- j . — Influence of teachers and counselors on student se- 



lection of training 



School person- 
nel grouped 
by position 


Students responding one or more persons in the 
QrouD were influential (percent^ 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Counselors 
Teachers 


41.3^ 
46.0^ 


50.3^ 
56.0^ 



It is important to remember that a large percentage of all the 
teachers who influenced Non-traditional students are vocational educa- 
tion teachers* (63% of all senior high school teachers and 92% of all 
postsecondary teachers in our educational personnel sample were male 
vocational education teachers. See Chapter IV — Educational Personnel.) 
Teachers can only influence students who have already made at least a 
tentative career decision by enrolling in a non-traditional class. One 
might describe the "influence" of their teachers as providing support 
and encouragement rather than influencing the preliminary career decision. 
We can assume that many entered their non-traditional course mostly on 
their own, since few gave creclit to counselors who personally schedule 
their courses, and were fortunate to have found a vocational teacher 
who encouraged them. This, however, cannot be interpreted as Non- 
traditional women having received assistance in career decision-making. 

The relative influence of teachers and counselors is not the same 
for all age groups. More Non-traditional women aged 17-24 are influenced 
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by teachers than by counselors. However, for the older women 25 years 
of age and older the importance of the teachers is reduced to a level 



Table V-k. — Influence of teachers and counselors on student selec- 
tion of training, by student age 



1 

f Ag e of 
students 


Students responding one or more persons in 
the group were influential (percent) 


, Counselors 




Teachers 


Non- Tradi- 
traditional tional 


Non- Traai- 
tradi tional tional 


17-19 years 
20 years 
21-24 years 
25--. ' years 
1 30 years and over 


56.3^ 64.6 
45.2 48.1 
39.2 42.3 
30.7 44.0 
22.1 18.4 

Nt Trad 




64.4^ 70.1 
52.9 59.5 
46.9 45.2 
29.9 44.0 
18.8 24.1 

Nt x2 Trad x^ 



a' 



similar to that of the counselors. For Non-traditional women over 30, the 
percentage who are influenced by any school personnel is small. These 
women may need little assistance in decision-making either from teachers 
or from counselors, since they probably have decided what their strong 
interests are, and have returned to school to translate their interest 
into skills, and subsequently, to a job. 

School Personnel by Sex 

Non-traditional students named men schtjol personnel (51%) more often 
than women (37%); the only level where Non-traditional students named 
women more often than men was at the junior high school level, and that 
by a fraction of a percent. In all cases, Traditional students named wo- 
men school persons as influential (58%) more often than men (49%) . 

Table ' — Influence of men and women school personnel on student 
choice of training 



School personnel 


Students considering one or more per- 
sons in the group influential (percent) 


grouped by 

SOX 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Men 
Women 


50.7^ 
37.1^ 


48. 5^ 
58.3^ 
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Additionally, for each age group and for teachers and counselors, men 

are more influential for Non-traditional women, and women personnel are more 

influential for Traditional women. 



Table V-m. — 



Influence of men aind women teachers and counselors on 
student selection of training ^ by student age 



Student age 



Students considering person influential (percent) 



Non- traditional 



Teachers I Counselors 



Traditional 



Teachers I Counselors 



a 



17 ^ 19 years 
Men 
Women 

20 years 

Men 
Women 

21 - 24 years 

Men 
Women 
25 - 29 years 
Men 

Women 
30 years or more 

Men 

Women 

Men 
Women 

— pr- 



57.7^ 
41. 2*^ 

51.9^ 
26.9/ 

41.3 
25.9?2 

26.8 ^ 
15. OJ 

16.8 
12. 8 



46. 8^ 
35.6^ 

37.5^ 
26.9^ 

34.3. 

23.3'^ 

24.4 
22.8 

16.1 
11.4 



X 



49.6 

65.0^3^ 

41.8 

55. if 

33.7 
42.3^ 

36.0 , 
38. OJ 

16.1 
18.4 



2jkJkJk 



47.1 

52.9^^"'^^ 

34.2 
41.8^ 

31.7. 

38. 5^^ 

34.0 
36.0 

11.5 

14.9 



X 



2 AAA 
^2 AAA 



Further, Non-traditional women mentioned male teachers more often 
than male counselors and Traditional women named female teachers more 
often than female counselors. Non-traditional women indicated little 
difference between female counselors and teachers, and Traditional women 
indicated little difference between male teachers and counselors. 



It is likely that this result emerged from stbdents seeking aid from 
those whom they perceive to be the most knowledgeable about their field 
of interest. Or more simply stated, more Non-traditional women are ex- 
posed to men teachers of non-traditional courses, most of whom are en- 
thusiastic about their trades. The reverse is true for Traditional women. 
This conclusion is further substantiated for Non-traditional women by the 
greater difference between men and women teachers (7 percentage points) 
who are influential at the senior high school level, where men teachers 
are most likely to be vocational education teachers, than the difference 
between men and women counselors who are influential (3 percentage points) . 
For Non-traditionals , the contrast between the number of men and women 
influentials is greatest at the postsecondary level with teachers (14 
percentage points difference) cind counselors (10 percentage points differ- 
ence) (See Table V-g) . 
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Although we had hypothesized at the start of this project that the 
women in the school systems would prove to be helpful to more students 
considering non-traditional occupations, the results show clearly that 
this is not what is happening. Women educational personnel are generally 
sustaining the occupational stereotypes by supporting Traditional women 
more than any other group of educational personnel. Fewer counselors, 
and particularly fewer women counselors, have influence. Since the 
teachers named by ^on-traditional students appear to be mainly the teacher:^ 
in their vocational education classes, and since few non-traditional 
courses are taught by women, it is not surprising, that few women teachers 
are influencing Non-traditional women. If we eliminate the influence 
of the vocational education teacher—either men or women— those school 
personnel influencing Non-traditional women, are few indeed. 

The educational personnel responding were those identified 
Non-traditional students as having been very influential in the students 
selection of training. These personnel were asked, as were the students, 
to state whether various persons were likely to influence women students 
to enter non-traditional vocational training. The contrast between the 
response of the Non-traditional students, and those of the educational 
personnel are significant. 

As was stated previously in this section. Non-traditional students 
responded most often that their mothers were influential, secondly 
that husbands, fathers, and friends were influential, and least that 
school personnel were influential in their selection of training. ^^Jnong 
school personnel. Non-traditional students found teachers more influ- 
ential than counselors and men school personnel more influential than 
women . 

The educational personnels perception of who encourage (influence) 
wc-^en to enter non-traditional training differed greatly from that of the 
students. First, school personnel were thought to be influential more 
often than non-school persons. Additionally, the total sample of edu- 
cational personnel perceived counselors as more influential than teachers, 
and women counselors and women teachers more influential than men counselors 
and teachers. Each of the major relationships perceived as i nfluential 
by students were revers r- d in the perceptions of the educational personnel . (See 
Chart I, next page.) 

Women educational personnel view women counselors as most influential 
(50%) and women teachers next (32%). Women friends are listed as a poor 
third (17%) , and men counselors (3%) , men teachers (9%) as least encour- 
aging among school personnel. Fathers, men friends and husbands (3%) were 
perceived as equally low among non-school personnel, with mothers not 
far ahead (6%) . These perceptions may be due to these individual vomen 
projecting their own willingness to encourage students into non-traditional 
training . 
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Chart T 



Influence t>f school personno] ud non-school persons on i^^tudents selection 
of non-traJitional vocational training, as perceived by students, educational 
personnel, men cind women personnel, counselors, and teachers and other per- 
sonnel. 1/ 



Perceived by : 
Educational persoanel~~total ^ 
Men EB Counselors 



Sturionts [g 

Women § 

(Percent responding person was very important.) 



Teachers and otiit'i jji 
personnel 



School Personnel 



c 
o 



55 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 





Influence of men 
counselors 



Influence of wo- 
men counselors 



Influence of 
men teachers 



Influence of wo- 
men teachers 



M 
C 

o 
u 



30 



20 



10 



Noi: -school Persons 




Mother's influence 




Father's influ- 
ence 



Influence of 
husband, or 
men friends 



Influence of 
women friends 



1/ See Table V-n; student responses on school personnel influentials are 
averages where dual responses were elicited. 
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Table V-n. — Influential persons to students selecting non-traditional 



vocational training 



^Percent 


Respondents 
responding person was very 


important 


to student) 




Iniluential 
per '.ons 


Non traditional 
students 




t^Qucaui 


onal Personnel 1/ 


Total 


Men 




Counselors 1 
1 


Teachers and 
other school 
personnel 


Mother 










b . 9 


0 . 0 


R . 1 


Father 


18 . 


7 


6,6 


7 . 


6 


3.0 


0.0 


8.1 


Husband (oi:) 


27. 


0 


6. 9 


8. 


0 


3.1 


0.0 


9.2 


Me'", friends 


17. 


9 












Women iriends 


17. 


8 


14 . 9 


14 


3 


17.1 


17.5 


y A n 






















7 


u 














irOSU liXyil 






20.9 


25. 


4 


3.3 


14.6 


2 . 


school 


11 . 


6 














woinen c-uuiibcxur b> 


















nign bcnuux 


5 


6 














Fost high 






42 . 9 


49. 


6 


50.0 


53 8 


48.1 


school 


11 


6 














Men teachers 


















High school 


9 


3 














FOsu nign 






23.0 


27. 


1 


8.8 


7.7 


27.9 




16 


0 














Women teachers 


















High school 


5 


8 














Post high 






30.7 


30. 


2 


32.4 


17.5 


36.4 


school 


7 


0 

































1/ Educational personnel were not asked to distinguish secondary and postsecon- 
~ dary inf luentials , nor husband from men friends, thus, a single response is 
recorded for those categories. 



The pattern of responses from men educational personnel was similar 
to that of the women exc''^:>t that more men perceived men counselors and 
teachers as influential, and more men perceived fathers and husbands as 
influential than did the women. Again the relationships are reversed 
from those perceived by the studen^^. Men educational personnel perceived 
the school personnel as more influential than the non-school persons, 
and friends as mere inf luent:*.al than parents. 

Given the lack of perception of school personnel about who influences 
Non-traditional women, it is little wonder that the increase in the num- 
ber of women in non-traditional jobs is so slight in spite of the exp 'ision 
of women who are new entrants to the labor force. 
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Conclusion 



Our conclusion is that parents are most influential among non-school 
personnel, and by and large unless they have specific relevant information, 
parents are supporting and encouraging students rather than assisting m 
the decision-making. Teachers, particularly postsecondary teachers, are 
the most influential of the school personnel. These teachers enter tho 
picture too late to actually assist in the decision-making, however, -nd 
are therefore only providing support and encouragement to the women. 
The results clearly indicate that by and large counselors have played a 
relatively small role, and that the only role the vocational teachers 
could have played was to support the women, once they had made a choice . 

We can only conclude t uc. most women are reaching their original 
decision to enter non- traditional training on their own; therefore, they 
rna^c be given the widest possible assistance to reach this decision in- 

^tpei.iently. This suggests that there should be more opportunity for 
w.n.en to explore a greater variety of - traditional occupations, tasks, 
and courses earlier in their curriculu: arhaps through participation 

in career education. (See Chapter VI— Counseling Methods and Techniques.) 
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VI. Impact of Counseling Methods and Techniques 



Students in the sample were asked to rate a list of methods and 
techniques used by schools to assist students in choosing an occupation 
and a career. At the same time, educational personnel were asked to rate 
a similar list of methods and techniques by their general usefulness in 
helping young women who might decide to enroll in non-traditional occupa- 
tional training. Educational personnel were also asked to rate a list of 
support techniques that would help students remain and succeed in a 
non-traditional program after enrollment. 1/ Further, the educational 
personnel were asked to identify which of the support mechanisms were 
available in their schools. 

In this section the responses of women students and educators about 
the various techniques and methods available are analyzed and compared. 2/ 
Table Vl-a shows the list of career decision-making and support techniques 
that they were asked to rate: 



Table Vl-a. — Summary of counseling methods and techniques students and 
educational personnel were asked to rate 



Decision-making activities 


Support activities 


Students 


Educational personnel 


Educational personnel 


Individual counseling 
Group counseling 

• Mixed groups of men 

and women 

• Groups of women 
Visiting potential job 

sites 

Having representatives 
from industry visit 
your class 
Career education program 
Career orientation pro- 
gram 

Vocational testing pro- 
gram 


Individual counseling 
Group counseling 

• Mixed groups of men 

and women 

• Groups of women 
Visiting job sites 

Having representatives from 

industry visit your class 
Consultation with parents 
Career education program 
Career orientation program 

Vocational testing program 


Individual counseling 
Group counseling 

• Mixed groups of men 

and women 

• Groups of women 

Counseling with potential 

employers 
Securing parental support 

Talking with women who 
have successfully 
"made it" in non- 
traditional jobs 



ERIC 



1/ students were not given a list of supportive techniques to evaluate. 
~ Data on their ratings are, therefore, not available. 

2/ Since the educational personnel are those who were identified as having 
~ been influential for Non-traditional students only, the responses of Men 
traditional students are compared with the responses of educational ,).^r- 
sonnel. Responses of Traditional students are compared with those o:; 
Non-traditionals, but not with educational personnel. 
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A. Women Students 



When asked which counseling techniques or programs were most impor- 
tant in influencing their choice of training, the women students most 
often cited individual counseling as very important, followed by job site 
visits, and career education. Fifty percent of the Non-traditional and 
59% of the Traditional women cited individual counseling as important in 
their decision concerning training. Forty-eight percent of the Non- 
traditional women and 55% of the Traditional women mentioned job site 
visits as important; 43% of Non-traditional students and 59% of Traditional 
students considered career education as an important factor. Group 
counseling (either with groups of men and women, or with groups of women 
only) was mentioned least often as an important technique that helped 
women choose their areas of occupational training. 



Table Vl-b. -- Importance of methods of counseling and career information 
programs in assisting selection of training 





Non- traditional 


Traditional 


Program 












Students responding program was 




important 


(percent) 


Individual counseling 


49.8? 
47.6^ 


59.0^" 


Job site visit 


54.6^ 


Career education 


42.7^ 
35.2^ 


59.3^ 
50.5^ 


Career orientation 


Vocational testing 


34.8 


42.8 


Industrial representa- 






tive visit 


33.3 


37.9 


Group counseling 






(men and women) 


20.7 


24.2 


Group counseling 






(women only) 


18.3 


27.6 



The points of greatest difference between non-traditional and 
traditional responses about the usefulness of various career decision- 
making aids are with career orientation and career education. There is 
approximately a 16 percentage point difference in both; 35% of Non- 
traditional women and 51% of Traditional women mentioned career orienta- 
tion as an important technique, and 43% of Non-traditional women and 
59% of Traditional women mentioned career education as an important techni 
que. Other explanations notwithstanding, one possible explanation for 
this difference is that older women in the sample may be less familiar 
with these t types of educational programs, and therefore, confused 
about the tc. mology. Another cause, however, could be that both pro- 
grams — career orientation and career education — are encouraging women 
to participate mainly in the traditional occupations. The high response 
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to career education and the higher response by Traditional women to its 
importance warrants further investigation to clarify its usefulness as a 
tool to eliminate sex bias in career selection by young women. 

Interestingly, individual counseling which was the most often cited 
influential technique was also the one which the highest percentage of 
students indicated had discouraged them in their career choices. (See 
Table VI~1.) 

Fifty-three percent of Non-traditional women and 38% of Traditional 
women indicated that few (0-2) of the programs designed to help students 
choose their careers had actually been importemt in their own decision- 
Table VI-c. — Quantity of methods indicated as important in choosing 



training 



Number of methods 
mentioned as important 


Non -traditional 


Traditional 


0-2 
3-4 

5 or more 


52.6 
21.7 
25.7 


38.1 
22.5 
39.4 



X *** 



making. Traditional women tended to find more types of techniques impor- 
tant to their decision-making than Non-traditional women and a larger 
proportion of Traditional women than Non-traditional women found each 
specific technique very important. 

B. Minority Women 

Analysis of assessments of career decision-making techniques and 
programs by race and ethnicity indicates that the patterns among Minority 
and White Non-traditional and Traditional women are similar. One important 
difference is that the percent of Non-traditional Black and Minority 
women who find each type of technique useful is higher than the percent 
of White women who do. (See Table VI-3.) 



C. Educational Personnel 

1. Support Programs 

Three-quarters of all educational personnel stated that there is a 
need for specific programs to support women in non -traditional training. 
Ninety-two percent of the counselors at both the secondary and postsecon- 
dary level consider such programs important. Ninety-seven percent of the 
women educators, compared to 67% of men educators viewed support as neces 
sary; 88% of secondary personnel as opposed to 63% of postsecondary per- 
sonnel viewed such support as essential. (See Table VI -4.) 
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2 . Career Decision-Making Programs 

The educational personnel were much more optimistic about the use- 
fulness of programs to assist students with their career decision-making 
than were the Non-traditional women students. For each of the techniques 
they were asked to rate, half or more of the students claimed the techni- 
que had not been useful to them in their decision-making. Their responses 
ranged from 50% who felt individual counseling was not useful to 82" who 
felt group counseling with women only was not useful. 



Table Vl-d. 



Perceptions of importance of " counseling methods and career 
information programs in assisting student selection of 





Persons responding program was not 
important (percent) 


Program 


Students 


Educational 
personnel 


Individual counseling 


50.2 


2.0 


Job site visit 


52.5 


2.6 


Career education 


57.3 


1.9 


Career orientation 


64.8 


3.2 


Group counseling 






(men and women) 


79.3 


6.8 


Group counseling 






(women only) 


81.8 


14-6 


Industrial representative 






visit 


[ 66.7 


5.2 



On the other hand, almost all educators who were nurveyed, felt that 
all the techniques were useful. Women school personnel were more approv- 
ing of the technique than men. In all cases save one dustrial Re- 
presentative), counselors were more positive about the tecnniques utilized 
than were other school personnel . 



0 , E xamination of Individual Techniques Utilized for Decision-M aking 
and Support 

1. Individual Counseling 

Individual counseling was available in 96% of the schoo"'s repre- 
sented by the educators in the sample, while the other techniques were 
only available at about half of the schools. One may assume then, that 
nearly all the Non-traditional women students had had access to individual 
counseling. 

The women students* evaluations of individual counseling were analyzed 
by age to determine if the differing responses by Non-traditional and 
Traditional women about the technique could be due to the differing age 
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compositions of women in the two groups. The data show that older student r. 
tended to feel that individual counseling was less important than younger 
students. Only 36% of the Non-traditional women 30 years of age or older 
responded that individual counseling was somewhat or very important com- 
pared to 59% of Non-traditional women 17-19 years old. For Traditionals 
in comparable age categories, the response rates were 4 5% and 71% 
respectively. 



Table Vl-e. — Importance of individual counseling in assisting se- 

by age 



Age 
(in years) 


Students responding individual counsel- 
ing was important (percent) 


Non -traditional 


Traditional 


17-19^^ 


58.8 


70.5 


20 


52.9 


43.0 


21-24 


48.3 


49.0 


25-29^^ 


41.7 


68.0 


30 years and over 


35.6 


44.8 


Total 


49.8 


59.0 



Nt Trad x^^^^ 

Although for most age groups Traditional women found individual 
counseling more important rhan Non-traditional women, among 20 year olds, 
53% in non-traditional training programs and only 43% in traditional 
training programs found individual counseling useful. Among women 21-24 
years of age, there were proportionately the same percentage of Non- 
traditional and Traditional women finding individual counseling a use- 
ful technique (48% and 49% respectively) . 

Individual counseling was considered equally important by the educa- 
tional personnel for decision-making and support. As might be ex- 
pected, counselors were particularly positive about the technique, 
seventy-five percent of the counselors and 69% of teachers and other 
school personnel indicated that they felt individual counseling was- impor- 
tant for women students who are choosing their careers while 77% of the 
counselors and 70% of 'the teacherr and other school personnel felt it was 
important as support for women students after they are enrolled in training 

Table Vl-f. — Importance of individual counseling in assisting selection 

of non-traditional training 



Respondents 



Importance of individual counseling (percent) 



As decision-making 
activity 



Very 



activity 
I Somewhat | 



As support 
activity 



Not 



Very 



Somewhat 



Not 



Students 

Educational personnel 
Counselors 
Teachers and other 
personnel 



25.2 
70.5 
75.0 

68.6 



24.5 
27.5 
22.7 

29.5 



50.2 
2.0 
2.3 

1.9 



71.7 
76.7 

69.7 



27.0 
23.3 

28.4 



1.3 



1.8 
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programs. While the students also considered i n:?iv iduf \ ccu.^v.^. • v-r 
to be the most useful technique, there is a markf^c' di/fere : '.w .* r 
their responses and the responses of the educatiotu-^1 ^.^r^r u;!iy 
25% of the Non-traditional students considered it -r-vi^v i: , .c. . .-i. . r -o^- 
pared to 71% f the school personnel. 

The sharp contrast between the students and t'u. '.:aocdtio. lal person- 
nel in their assessments of the usefulness of individual couKjeling 
techniques suggests the need for a major re-examination cf the counseling 
sys'^'.a as the primary method to encourage women to enter non-traditional 
training. Such a re-examination should also take into consideration the 
findings from this study which show that three out of four (74%) of the 
educational personnel that Non-traditional students identified as having 
influenced their career choices were teachers, not counselors. (See 
Chapter V, Persons Influencing Decision-Making.) Based on the students 
responses, teachers clearly have influenced women who are training for 
non-traditional occupations. Few teacher education programs, however, 
prepare teachers for these roles which they apparently eventually 
assume — counseling women to enter non-traditional occupational training 
and/or providing support to them after they have enrolled. 

Our study findings show that the counselors have not been successful 
in influencing most women in their career choices, although this, presum- 
ably, is one of the major functions for which they have been trained. 

The teachers in the sample also tended to doubt the influence of the 
counselors. Forty percent of the teachers believed that they, the 
teachers, initiated the career choice of the students; only 19% of the 
teachers believed that counselors initiated such choices. (See Chapter 
VI, Educational Personnel.) Many teachers, however, indicated that this 
should be an area for which counselors are responsible. A more effective 
approach which recognizes the critical role that teachers have should be 
developed to assist women in their choice of careers. 

2 . Group Counseling 

a . For Women Only 

Group counseling involving only women is a teclmique availcible in les 
than half (42%) of the schools represented by the educational personnel. 
The poor rating given by Non -traditional women to this technique may be 
due in part to the fact that many of the women have not had any personal 
experiences with it. 

Group counseling for women only is not considered as ust?ful as in- 
dividual counseling for' either decision-making or support purposes. 
However, counselors consider it much more important for decision-making 
(53% very important) and support (49% very important) than teachers and 
other educational personnel (35% and 31%). Students, perhaps because they 
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have not participated in group counseling, do not consider it an impor 
tant tool; only 18% indicated that it was useful. 



Table Vl-g. — Importance of group counseling of women on3.y in assisting 
selection of non-traditional training anJ as a support 
activity — — ^ 



r 


Importance of group counseling (women only) (percent) 


1 F.cispondents 


As decision-making 


activity 


As support activity 


! 


Very 


Somev/h at 


Not 


Very 


Somewhat j Not 


£^tudonts 


4.4 


13. e 


81.8 






Enacational per- 
sonnel 

Counselors 


39.6 
52.5 


45,8 
42,5 


14.6 
5.0 


36.4 
48.6 


49.5 14.0 
15.7 5.7 


Teachers and 












other person- 
nel 


34.6 


47.1 


18,3 


30.5 


51,4 18.1 


Men 
Women 


33.6 
61.3 


49 .6 
32.3 


16,8 
6,5 


31.3 
51.9 


55.0 13.8 
33.3 14.8 



School personnel consider it important as a support mechanism and much 
more important as a factor in decision-making than do the students. Women 
school personnel (50%) consider it very important as a support mechanism 
much more than men personnel (31%) or even counselors (49%), 

Combining students who indicated that group counseling was very im- 
portant and somewhat important, Non-traditional women (18%) found it less 
useful than Traditional women (28%) . More Non-traditional women under 30 



Table Vl-h. Importance of group counseling (women only) in as^istinq 
selection of occupational training, by age of student 



Age 
(in years) 



17-19^^^ 

21-24 
25-29 

30 years and 
over 

Total 



Student?5 respnding group counseling 
(women only) was iinportant (percent) 

Non-traditional | Traditional 



19.3 
17.3 
22.4 
22.8 

18.3 



30.5 
35.4 
23.0 
26.0 
16.1^2^ 

27.6 
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Nt Trad 

years of age (20%) found it important than women over 30 years of age (12°^) 
Non-traditional women 17-20 (18%) found it much less important than Tradi- 
tional women of the same age (33%) . 
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As has been noted, students were asked about group counseling as a 
decision-making mechanism, not as a support mechanism. Only 42% of tho 
schools of the responding educational personnel indicated that group 
counseling was available in their schools. Information is not available 
as to how many women students utilized group counseling, particularly as 
a support mechanism. However, the fact that the class-relaued problems 
for Non-traditional women lessen considerably as the number of women in 
their classes increases (See Chapter IX, Problems and Difficulties) 
suggests that where there are very few women in the classes, the women in 
these classes should have access to group counseling sessions with other 
women in similar situations. 

b. Group Counseling for Men and Women 

Group counseling of men and women together is available u. 52% of 
the responding schools. 

Again, Non-*traditional women are less positive about group counseling 
of men and women together than Traditional women, and women under 3C years 
of a(;e found it more useful than women 30 years of age and over. 



Table Vl-i. — Importance of group counseling of men and women, by age 







Percent responding group 


counseling 






was important 






Age 




Traditional 




Non-traditional 


L7 


- 19 years 


22.5 




28.0 


20 


years 


20. 2 




21.5 


21 


- 24 years 


24.5 




27,9 


25 


- 29 years 


19.7 




24.0 


30 


years or more 


12.1i2< 




8.0 




Total 


20.7 




24.2 





Trad x2^^ 



The educational personnel placed a higher value on group counseling 
involving men and women together than they did on qroup counseling of 
only women. 



Table Vl-j. Comparison of counseling groups of women with counseling 
groups of men and women, as decision-making and support 
activities 



Type of group 
counseling 


Percent responding counseling was very important 


As decision-making activity 


As a support activity 


1 Teachers and 
Counselors lather personnel 


1 Teachers and 
^Caunselors l^^her personnel 


^; roups of : 
Women only 

Men and women 


52.5 34.6 
57.1 46.2 


48.6 30.5 
63.4 50.0 
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Fifty-fouc ocrcent felt group counseling of men and women was very use- 
ful for support, and 49% felt it was very useful for decision-making, 
while 36% and 40% felt group counseling with only women was useful for 
suppo- nd decision-making. Students made little differentiation be- 
tween either type of group counselinc, nor did they consider either very 
important for decision -making . 

Table Vl-k. — Importance of group counseling of men and women together 
in assisting selection of non-traditional occupacional 
training and a support activity 



Respondents 



Importance of group counseling (men and womiM.^ 



Students 
All educational 
po rsonnel 

Counselors 
Teachers and 

other personnel 

Men 

Women 







- (percent) — 






As a decision-making 


activity | 


As a 


support ac 


tivi ty 


Very 


1 Somewhat 


Not 


Very 


1 Somewhat! 


:Jot 


5.2 


15.5 


79. 3 








49.3 


43.9 


6.8 


54.1 


37.8 


8.1 


57.1 


40.5 


2.4 


63.4 


36. G 




46 . 2 


45.3 


8.5 


50.0 


38. 3 


11.7 


45.1 


47.8 


7.1 


48.0 


43.1 




62.9 


31.4 


5.7 


72.7 


21.2 





It is interesting to note that in ^11 cases more counselors and teachers 
'considered group counseling of men and vomen important than they did group 
counseling of women alone, and that more counselors considered group counsel- 
ing important than did teachers and other school personnel. 

Clearly, much further study of group counseling in its various forms 
and for its various purposes is required. More information is needed about 
the responses of the students who have actually utilized the techniques 
and the circumstances under which they were utilized. This would help 
determine the utility of group counseling for increasing women s involvement 
in non-traditional vocational training and for support of women during 
such training. 

3. Employer Related Decision-Making and Sup port Techniques 
a. Job Site Visitations 

AS is true with most other techniques, the older women in the sampjo 
found job site visitations a less useful technique for helping them 
choose their field of training than younger wome:i did. Traditional womoi-, 
tended to find it more useful than ^ : i Non-traditional women. Compared 
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to other techniques, however, there is a comparatively smaller drop 
in perceptions of usefulness among older Non-traditional students. 



Table VI-1. — Importance of visitinq job sites in assisting selection 
of vocational training, by student age 



Age 


Pe rcent responding visiting 
Tob site is important 


Non- 


t raditional 


Traditional 


17 


- 19 years'^ 




55.6 


64.0 


20 


'/ears 




53.9 


56.4 


21 


- 24 years 




44 .1 


49.0 


2S 


- 29 years 




42.5 


56.0 


30 


years and over 




32.2 


27.6 




Total 




47.6 


54.6 



Nt x^**-^, Trad x^'* 



Job site visitations are generally considered a relatively unimpor- 
tant counseling tool. It is therefore important to note that as many 
students (25.8%) considered job site visitations very important as con- 
sidered individual counseling very important (25.2%). Among Non- 
traditional students, about the same proportion considerec job site 
visitations and individual counseling either somewhat or very important 
(48% and 50% respectively). (See Table VI-1.) 

This finding would seem to reflect the ineffectiveness of individual 
counseling, rather tlian elevate the importance of job site visitations. 
The comparatively greater cost of individual counseling to the school sys- 
tem and the greater investment of ime in individual counseling makes its 
relative equality to job visitations, in the perception of students, an 
issue with serious implications which warrants f ui [.her investigation. 

b. C ounseling with Potential Employers 

Counseling with potential employers is seen by educational personnel 
as a more important counseling technique for support purposes than :ob sitr- 
visitations is for decision-making , especially by teachers and other .vhool 
personnel (See Table VI -m.) Counselors felt the two techniques were 
about equally important. Mere secondary school personnel (65%) than 
postsecondary school perso,,n.-l ./>4%) considered job site visits impor- 
tant, and postsecondary perponnel placed a somewhat higher value on 
counseling with potential employers (69%) than secondary personnel 
(62%) . 

67 
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Table vr-m. — Importance of employer related activities as decision- 
making and support techniques for students training tor 
non-traditional occupations ^^^^^ 



Respondents 


Importance (percent) | 


Job site visits 
( decision) 


Counseling with po- 
tential employer (support) 


Somp- 
Verv what Not 


Some- 
Very what Not 


Students 

Educational personnel 

Counselors 
Teachers and other 
personnel 

Secondare/ 
Postsecondary 


25.8 21.7 52.5 
59.4 38.1 2.6 

61.9 38.0 

58.4 38.1 3.5 

64.9 38.1 

53.8 41.0 5.1 


65.4 31.5 3.x 

58.8 41.2 

67.7 2b. 1 4.2 

61.9 36.5 1.6 
68.6 26.8 4.5 



c. Industrial Representatives 

The importance for career decisions of having industrial reprcsc:.::a- 
tive visits was rated very low by the Non-traditional wcnen stude..ts. 
Only 15% considered it very important; two thirds indicated it was v.cz 
important . 



Table Vl-n. — Importance of visits to schools by industrial j .Ji^resenta 
tives as a technique in assisting selection of non- 
traditional training 





Importance of industrial repre 
sentative visit (percent) 




Respondents 


Very 


Somewhat | 


Not 


Students 


15.2 


18.0 


66.7 


Educational personnel 


40.3 


54 .5 


5.2 


Counselors 


32.6 


62.8 


4.7 


Teachers and other 


43.2 


51.4 


5.4 


personnel 








Secondary 


16.4 


76.7 


9.6 


Postsecondary 


11.4 


57.1 


31.4 



Counselors considered such visits less useful than other school personnel. 
Differences between the percentages of secondary and postsecondary school 
personnel who felt that the technique was very useful were small, but many 
more postsecondary school personnel (31%) than secondary school personnel 
(10%) considered it important. 
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4 . Parental Involvement 



Programs involving parents are available in 54% of the responaing 
schools; 77% of the secondary schools have such programs, while only 
26% of the postsecondary schools have such programs. Since parental in- 
volvement is most influential on younger women, this relative emphasis at 
the secondary level over the postsecondary level seems appropriate. Given 
the emphasis which the students have placed on the influence of their 
parents in their choice of training area, even greater emphasis on such 
programs at the high school (and junior high school) level would be 
warreinted. 

School personnel were asked if they felt consultation with parents 
was a useful mechanism for decision-making and support. Only 12% reportea 
this technique as being very useful for decision-making. Group counseling 
was the only technique rated less important by school personnel. Whether 

Table VI-o. ~ Importance of parents in assisting student in selecting 













Importance 


(percent) 


Respondents 


Parental assistance in de- 
cision-makinq (consultation) 


Securing parental 
support 




Very 


1 Some- 
1 what 


1 Not 


Very 


Some- 1 ^, ^ 
1 Not 
what 1 


Students 


















Mothers influence 


19. 


7 


30 


C 


40. 


8 






Fathers influence 


18. 


7 


25 


6 


55. 


7 






Educational personnel 


12 . 


4 


66 


.9 


20. 


7 


48.8 


37.8 13.4 


Counselors 


7. 


5 


75 


.0 


17. 




45.9 


45.9 8.1 


Teachers and other 


14. 


3 


63 


8 


21 . 


'J 


50.0 


34.4 15.6 


personnel 


















Sf.'condary 


16 


0 


74 


.7 


9. 


3 


59.7 


38.8 1.5 


Pn^'A :-;oc:ondary 


8 


.6 


58 


.6 


32. 


9 


36.7 


36.7 26.7 




11 


.4 


66 


.7 


21 


9 


51.0 


33.3 15.6 


Women 


16 


.1 


67 


.7 


16 


1 


41.9 


51.6 6.5 



responses were from counselors (8%) or teachers (14%) , from secondary school 
personnel (161.) or postsecondary school personnel (9%) , all shared in giyanq 
this technique a very low rating. Far more educational personnel (49%) 
fplt that parental involvement was an important support mechanism; thi::; was 
true for counselors (461.), teachers (50%), .nd an unexpectedly hiqh por- 
ccritaqe (371.) of postsecondary sc.ool personnel. 

In qeiinral, school por'ionncl porcei' O parental iiivolvnment as h.'inq 
imyxjrtant for providing supF ft to the students, but not: for assistu.q 
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women in choosing their careers. In sharp contrast, however, the stu- 
dents felt that their parents had been the most influential m their 
choice of training programs. 

Sinc^ Non-traditional women indicate that parents are the most in- 
fluential persons in their career decision-making, school personnel clear- 
ly should make a greater effort ' ^ inform parents and work with them in 
the decision-.nak.^nq procass as well as in supportive areas. The possi- 
bility of utilizing tl.e influence of parents in expanding women's career 
options in the non-t aditional areas has obviously not been fully ex- 
plored. It must be kept in mind that parents as well as women students 
are often ill-informed auout job opportunities. Parents abilities to 
influence their children positively can only be expanded if their own 
knowledge of career opportunities is also expanded. Reassessment by 
educators of the parental role in career decision-making is clearly re- 
quired. 

•-J. Career Education and Career Orientation 

Career education was the third most important decision-making techni- 
que identified by the Non-traditional students; 22^ indicated that it 
was vory important compared to 17% that considered career orientation very 
important. Among Traditional students, the response was 28% and 2 3% 
respective] V. (See Table VI-1.) Although the rating by educational 
nerr.oni C'l ; considerably higher (44%) than that of the students, the 
students <; a relatively greater weight to this technique than did the 



Table VI-p. — Importance of career education and career orientation as 
techniques for o-.sisting 'tudents in selection of non- 





Importance in decision-making (percent) 


Resf"X5ndr"n*-s 


Car^^er education 


Career orientation 




Gome- 1 ^, ^ 
Very ^ ^ 1 Not 
^ what 1 


Some- 1 ^, . 
Very , ^ | Not 


.Studcirits 

Educational pcrriOrmol 
Counsiolorrj 
Toach^^rs and othor 
po rrionnfi 1 


22.2 ().5 57.3 
4 3.!3 'j4.S 1.9 
4 7.^) .4 

4>..0 1^^3.4 2.7 

4M. 7 50 .0 1.3 
3n.O 5^K0 ''.6 


16.7 l.fl.5 04. H 
4 3.3 ?3 3 . 5 3.2 
41. !3 OG.j 2.4 

44.0 ')2.0 K4 

44.7 ')2.(> 2.0 
42.0 04.3 i.7 



r.diirat l,,n,.) ,K.rr;onn..-l . At. th.- slurlr'nts' r.if.ii.q of c.xn-.^r ..diKMl , . ,n 

,rm],.iro'.: f.ivnrahly with t h.. ?•>•>■ .)f student,.; who r.-oi.fi i derrd Individual 
,.„„r.;;-l inq :xr. vory imp<'rt,n.t, wher.-,.i; > hr 44'f respr,,,;;.- nt ..lu. ,.t inr,., I 
I,..rsonii.'l t.o c.r.M.r educit inn i.s r.tr lower than the Vl'f nl ..durational 
p.-rsonnel who fouiid individual oounsei i n<j very i inport /ml . 
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There is the oossibility that there has been some confusion with 
terminology on the" part of both Non-traditional and Traditional students 
and the educational personnel between career education and career orien- 
tation. The students indicate a preference for career education over 
career orientation, whoreas the educational personnel gave the same rating 
to both programs (43%) . Teachers and other school personnel respond simi- 
larly on both, but counselors place a relatively higher value on career 
education (48%) than on career orientation (42%) . 

Examining the students' responses by age group also* leads us to 
question whether there is confusion in terminology. 

Table Vl-q. — Importance of career education and career orientation in 





Career education | Career orientation 


Age 


Students considerinc, important (percent) 


Non- 1 
traditional 1 Traditional 




• Non- 1 
traditional 1 Traditional 


17 - 19 years^'*'* 

20 years'* 

21 - 24 years 
25 - 29 years'*'* 
30 years or more 


53.2 69.5^ 

43.3 59.5^ 
42.7 53.8 
34.6 56.0 
28.9 34.5 

Nt x^''\ Trad x^''' 


AAA 
A 

AAA 


4 5.4 60.7^ 

38.5 41.8^ 
32.2 47.1 

23.6 50.0 
29.5 32.2 

Nt x2^^\ Trad x^''' 



■^inco career education is a rolativcly now program, it can bo expected 
that nldor Non-traditional students 25 and over would have had little 
,.xi.orii!nco with the procjram. Additionally, wo can assume that m ny of 
thr. young.^r students have not participated in the program either, smco 
if-'i'i not offered in all secondary f;choolri. Hie issue warrants further 
inv.-;tiqation, F^<'rticul arly to determine the imi^ortanco of career educa- 
tion fnr womrm known to have participated in such proqrams. Considerinq 
the f,pner.illy n<;qative recqxJnHe to the various career d.^ca s ion-makin<j 
t,-fhruqu.-; offered t<^ women, and the limit.Ki numhc-r of women who ar... 
lik..]y to h.ive be<-n ir, a car<=er education i;roqram, the rer.ponne to career 
education by women ir. non-traditional ttaini.nq r,e..ms to >;■■ |.osi.tive, if 
one rould certain that there is no overlap with care.^r orientation, 
arifi that the very Jar<,e (17'0 d if f er<.-nt i a I between po.sitive resFJonr.e 
No(.-tr,i<iitional anrl Traditif.nal stud.Mits is nnt clue to bias towartl 
tr.Klitiona: roI.'S in tlf way tli<' course 1;; taurjht. in many schools. 
I'lirt.hfr inv<:st.iq,.tif)n is war-raril<'d lo clarify tlu'sr Issue;;. 



by 



<,. 'I'a Ik in;j wl t h Womju 

|.:,lu.;at lon.il pers.on.wl wtr askerl to .at.' I lu- value .)! talkinw wi tli 
women who li..ve su- <•.-;•; fu II y "made it" in ,.,„.-t ra-li t Ir.na 1 )r,bs as a t..!,- 
„i,,u.. to snp|K)rl women who had se|..(:t,.Tl iK.n-t ra<li t 1 ona 1 tr.iininq. The 
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\.echnique was available in 63% of the schools of the educational personnel 
rei'ponding, in 58% of the secondary schools and 68% of the postsecondary 
schools. 

Table Vl-r. — Importance of talking with successful women in ivvij- 



traditional jobs, as a support activity for woT.t: in 



Educational 
personnel 


Importance of 


talking with women 


(percent) 


Very | 


Somewhat 


Not 


Total 


81.3 


16.4 


2.2 


Counselors 


78.4 


21.6 




Teachers and other per- 








sonnel 


82.5 


14.4 


3.1 


Men 


78.4 


18.6 


2.9 


Women 


90.6 


9.4 





This technique was rated highly by the educational personnel, 81^ of 
whom considered it very important. Teachers and other school personnel 
considered it more importanu than counselors (83% to 78%) , but a very high 
proportion (91%) of women educational personnel considered it very impor- 
tant. Further investigation is warranted to determine student response 
and to experiment with expanded use of this technique at the secondary 
school level. 

7. Vocational Testing 

Another important area of difference between the perceptions of 
ntudonts and educational personnel is in vocational testing. Non- 



Tablo VT-ii. — Impor Lance of vocational testing in assintinq studnnt 
selection of non-traditional training 



R^»r>f)Ondf.»ntr> 


Importance of vocational testing 
(percent) 


Very 


Sonaewhat 


Not 


Students 

Educational p r r; o n n 1 


12.4 
2G.3 


22. 3 
61.0 


65.2 
12.7 



traditional women, j>art.J.c:\ilar]y older Non-traditional womon, ten led to 
rind vocat.ion.jl tr^r;tinq not ur^eful, Almorit: two-thirdn (04?.) of f^l 1 
rK^n-t:r.ulit:iona] womf.-n felt t:hat Much t:o.';tn wore not important:. Younqr^r 
Non-t radit, iorial ;;t.urlent:;; t^fiided to find the tc.yA'.i mord urwfal t:han oMnr 
rion-t rarli t ir>rMl ".t ndf-nt: r;, and tlm Nor)-^ rad i t: iori r;t\idr'nt,i; yo.tr-; of 

aq^ tonnd ihi^r.r t.o,'it:s IrMrJt. urirful. (::«!e Tahlr VI~r.).) 
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Despite the predominant view by educational personnel in the sample, 
that vocational testing was generally not useful, most of the schools 
that they represented, both secondary and postsecondary , either required 
or encouraged their women students to take such tests. 



Table Vl-t. Vocational testing policy of secondary and postsecondary 
schools 



Policy 


Response 


(percent) 


Secondary 


Postsecondary 


Required testing 


24.6 


12.0 


Encouraged testing 


43.2 


42.0 


Testing on request 


32.2 


46.0 



In the 55% of all schools represented where vocational tests are not 
mandatory, less than a quarter ot the students were reported to have 
taken the tests. The percentage who did was particularly low m post- 
secondary schools. (See Table VI-23.) 

The testG which were reported most often 1/ by the educational per- 
sonnel as useful for women considering non-traditional training prograrru ire: 

TcLble VI-u. — Tests reported as useful to women considering non-traditional 
training Y/ 







Number of person- 


Number 


of 




Number cf 






nel 


whose schools 


personnel 




personnc?! 






use 


test 




consider- 




conside r- 




Name of test 




(n-163) 




ing test 




inq test 












very useful 


somewhat 


















useful 


1. 


Kuder Interest Inventory 




46 




9 






21 


2. 


General Aptitude Test Battery 














15 




(GATB) 




34 




13 






3. 


Anmed Services Vocational Ap- 














11 




titude Test Battery (ASVAB) 




30 




9 






4. 


Strong Campbell Interest In- 














12 




ventory (Strong II) 




30 




5 








nifforontial Aptitude T(}st 














8 




(DAT) 




17 




5 






6. 


Ohio Vocational Interest 














6 




F^urvey (OVIS) 




17 




f) 






7. 


Holland Self Dirortrid Search 
(.SDS) 




14 










3 


R. 


California Occupational Pro- 








0 






5 




U\ ntwcii Su rvf 'y (rOPS ) 




H 








*) . 


Amf?rican Collr?g(i Testing Pro- 














3 




qram (ACT) 




f> 




2 






10. 


Jo} J( i 








3 






1 


11. 


Kdwardi; PPI (Pr.*rf;onality Prc- 








0 






2 




f rTonc*' rnv^'n*:ory ) 




^ 










rv.i\MrX\\ those t (ists wh ich wf re 


merit ionerl 


by 4 


or more 


re 




Ovi?r 'jo (jtli^'r tests w(.'rfi m<»ntionod. 


each waj; 


riamf'd 


by less 


til 


in 






rlents and evf'ri fewor founo thf;m 


USfi 


ful. 
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E. Summary 



Much that is presently being offered women as counseling techni- 
ques is not accomplishing the purpose for which it was .intended. There 
is a need for a systematic evaluation of each of the techniques designed 
to help students choose careers in order to determine how these techni- 
ques can best be utilized to encourage wcxnen to choose non-traditional 
careers, and to support them once they have made the decision. At present, 
women who have entered non-traditional vocational training have apparent- 
ly relied on their own sources of information to make their decision. 
This is not adequate if more than a few women are to move into non- 
professional, non-traditional occupations. 
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VII. Relevance of Hi gh School Preparatio n 

Students were asked if their high school courses prepared th'-r.^ r 
the training program in which they were enrolled. More than half ox ail 
Non-traditional women (54%) stated that their high school expericiiC.- did 
not prepare them. In contrast, only 25% of the Traditional women felt 
a similar lack of preparation. 



Table Vll-a. — Preparation in high school for pos tsecor.c i ry progr£ 



High school 




Student response (percent '; 


did prepare 




Non-traditional 


Traditio-.' I 


Yes 
No 

A little 


13.3 
54-0 
32.7 


34. \ 

?.\.5 
41 0 



r2* * -k 



As will be seen below, this differential Letv.een Non-tra^lii. . ona ^radi 
tional women, although varying in degree r remained v;hen the data ve/,. 
crosstabulated by a variety of educational, experiential, and sor i-'c.'-.no- 
graphic characteristics. 



High o chool Cu ^ricui 



um 



Vne type of high school curriculum (College Prepr^ j / General 
Education or Vocational Education) taken by the womc . :.ul'.'nts was a 
significant variable for determining how they viewea tYw l high school 
preparation in relation to their present training. 



Tablo Vll-b. — High school curriculum 



1 High school 


Students 


(pC ^ .^.Til ^ 


curriculum 


Non- 






trad-i.tigij^l 


Traditional 


Colle-je prepara.')ry 


37.1 


29. 


Gen'^ral education 


33 5 


28.: 


Vocational education 


29.3 


41.9 
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More Non-traditional women (37%) had had a college preparatory curri- 
culum in high school than did Traditional women (30%); and slightly more 
Non-traditional women (34%) were in the general education high school curri- 
culum than were Traditional students (29%) . Only 29% of Non-traditional 
women had been in a vocational education curriculum in high school com- 
pared to 42^0 of Traditional women. Over half of all the Non-traditional 
students who had had a vocational educatici curriculum in high school had 
majored in business occupations, while almost three-fourths of all Traditional 
students who had had a vocational education cv.rriculum had majored in this 
area . 



Table VII-c. — 



High school vocational education by broad 
classification 





Students in 
education 


vocational 
(percent) 


Classification 


Non- traditional 


Traditional 


Business 


54.2 


72.7 


Health and home 






economics 


15.9 


17.6 


Distributive educa- 






tion 


11.6 


3.5 


Technical, trade and 






industrial, and 




2.3 


agricultural 


13.5 


Other (n.e.c.) 


4.8 


3.9 



x2*** 



Of the students who felt that high school did not prepare them for 
• oir postsecondary education, those who had been in a general curriculum wer, 
lo;, -t -.atisfied, and the Non-traditional women with general curriculum back- 
grounds (64%) were far more dissatisfied than the Traditional students (300. 

Non -traditional women who had taken Trades and Industry, Technical 
or /Agriculture vocational education subjects in high school felt signifi- 
cat>tly more prepared than other Non-traditional women. 
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Table Vll-d. — Lack of preparation in high school for present prograrr.s^- 
by high school curriculum 



High school curriculum 


Students responding high school 
did not prepare (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


College preparatory*** 


46.7 


21.7 


General education*** 


63-7 


30.4 


Vocational education*** 


51.8 


22.2 


Trade and industrial, 






technical and agri- 


32.4^ 




cultural 


0.0 


Distributive 


42.3 


22.2 


Home economics, healtli, 






bus iness 


56. l^"^ 


21.4 



Nt x^'*'*'*, Trad x2'*'*'* 
a* 

Only 32'o of the Non-traditional women who had taken these curricula :n high 
school felt unprepared, compared to 47% and 64% of the women who had been 
enrolled in other high school curricula. In contrast to the relative lack 
of preparation felt by Non-traditional women, only 30% of Traditional women 
who had taken general curriculum and about 22% of all other Traditional 
women felt ill-prepared for their postsecondary training. 

When the secondary and postsecondary curricula (including college pre- 
naratory and general education) of all the students were compared to their 
current training, only 6% of Non-traditional students were found to have 
had matching secondary and postsecondary curricula while 26% of Traditional 
students had matching programs. 1_/ 



Table VII-o. 



■- Relationship of training in high school to present 
program 



Relationship 


Students (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Matching programs*** 
Programs do not match 


6.2 
93.8 


25.8 
74.2 



1/ vocational programs wore matched by their broad classification; 
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Part of this difference can be accounted for by the lower proportion of 
Non-traditional women (29% compared to 42% of Traditional women) who were 
in vocational education curricula when they were in high school. However, 
of all persons who were enrolled in vocational education in high school, 
21% of those presently in non-traditional areas and 62% of there presently 
in traditional areas had matching vocational training programs. Related 
to this finding, the highest percentage of Non-traditional women indicating 
that high school had not prepared them for pos tsecondary school was among 
those whose high school curriculum did not match their postsecondary cur- 
riculum. 



Table Vll-f. — Preparation in high school, by relationship of high school 
training to present program 



High school 
did prepare 
(percent of students) 


High school traini 
oresent oroqr 


ng matches 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Match 


No natch 


Match 


No match 


Yes 
No 

A little 


40.4 11.5'^ 
23.1 56. O^'' 

36.5 32.5 


64.3 24.0^ 
7.6 30.4^' 
28.0 45.6 



x2^^ Nt x2^^S Trad x2'^^'^ 



Even where their secondary and postsecondary programs matched, tlierc 
were significantly fewer Non- tradi tional women (40%) than Traditional women 
(64}.) who felt that their high school programs had prepared them for their 
;;ostsecondary training. Another 60%, however, who had taken what should 
'nave been appopriate high school curricula since it matched their post- 
secondary curricula, still felt unprepared by high school. Important other 
factors are obviously introrvening , such as the quality of the vocational 
education program, the appropriateness of the related instruction (matli and 
science) and , particularly , the availability of sufficient technical courses. 

B . Relationship of Age to Students Assessment, of Hicjh School 

There is a significant difference by age between the percentage of 
Non-traditional and Traditional women who believed that high school did not 
prepare them for their postsecondary programs; more Non-traditional women dt 
every age level felt that high school had not prepared them. Forty-four 
percent of the Non-traditional women who were immediately out of high fu;hool, 
(the 17-10 year olds) felt that high school had not prepared tliem for th<M r 
postsecondary school course work. 
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Table Vll-g. — Lack of preparation in high school for present program, 
by students age 



Age 
group 


Students responding high 
not prepare (percent) 


school did 


Ncn -traditional 


Traditional 


17 


-19 years*** 


44.4 




17.9 


20 


years*** 


59.6 




30.4 


21 


-24 years** 


58.0 




39.4 


25 


-29 years*** 


61.4 




22.0 


30 


years and over*** 


56.1 




25.0 



Nt x2 Trad x2 



Approximately 60% of all Non-traditional women 20 years of age and older 
expressed the view that Vigh school had not prepared them. As with the 
Non-traditionals, more younger Traditional women (17-19 years old) compared 
to older Traditional wcmen felt that their high school background had pre- 
pared them for their present training. However, even among the most pre- 
pared age group of Non-traditionals (17-19 years old), women felt less well 
prepared than the least prepared Traditional students (25-29 years old) . 

The greater length of time since they had studied in high school might 
account for why older women in the sample felt less prepared by high school 
than the younger women. There is no good explanation, however, for why so 
large a group of younger Non-traditional women It ill-prepared unless, in 
fact, they were ill-prepared. 

C. Mi nority Women: A Special Analysis by Race, Income and Geography 

As has been shown, markedly more dissatisfaction with high school pre- 
paration was expressed by Non- traditional women than Traditional women. 
The urban, poor Minority women warrant the most attention, however, so that 
efforts can be made to improve their high school preparation. Our data 
indicate that the urban slum high schools are even less equipped than othor 
schools to prepare women for Non-traditional training in postsecondary 
schools . 

By Race 

Both White and Minority Non-traditional women differed markedly from 
White and Minority Traditional women. 

Sixty- throe }:)ercont of all Minority, Non-traditional women compared to 
52^ of all White Non- traditional women did not think high school prtj|,)arod 
them for fjostsecondarv school. Thii; compared to a small 19^ of Minority 
Traditional women and 25'?, L.f Wliito Traditional women. 
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Table Vll-h. -- Lack of preparation in hiqh school, by race 



Race 


Students responding high school did not 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


White*** 
Minority*** 
Black*** 


52.3^ 

63.3 

62.7 


25.1 
19.0 
25.0 



It is important that more Minority Non-traditional women felt ill-prepared 
than V/hite Non-traditl^l women, but fewer Minority Traditional women than 
Whito Traditional women f-lt this way. 



By Income 

Income level is not a factor in determining the Traditional women's 
attitude toward the relevance of high school preparation. At all income 
levels about 24°6 felt unprepared. 



Tabl-:' VII 



-i. - Lack of preparation in high school by household income 



Household 
income (annual) 


Students respondinq high school did 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


$0 - 5,000*** 
$5,001 - 10,000*** 
$10,001 - 15,000*** 
$15,001 and over*** 


69.0 
60.0 
48.6 
50.6 


25.0 
23.7 
24. 3 
24.7 



nt X 



However for Non-traditional women there is a marked difference (w, tn an 
eightee; percentage point spread) in the views of womer. with faK,xly :ncomo. 
from under $5,00 to those with incomes over 515,000 concerning the va ue 
cf their high school experience in preparing them for po.tsecondary educa- 

on. Of particular significance is the fact that ..9., of al Non-trud - 
t onai women with incomes under $5,000 indicated that the.r high schoo 
'dueation d.d not prepare them for postsecondary school . This w.. ..Iso th, 
case* among Minority women. 
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Urban/ Rural 



More urban Non-traditional women (57%) felt unprepared by their hiqh 
school than rural women (45%); however, Non-traditional women felt markedly 
less prepared than their Traditional counterparts in urban areas (57% to 
28%), and in rural areas (45% to 19%). 



Table VII- j . — Lack of preparation in high school by urban/rural 
location 



• 

Location 


Students responding high school did 
not prepare (percent) 


Non- traditional 


Traditional 


Urban*** 
Rural*** 


56.9 
45.0 


27.5 
18.7 



Nt Trad x2 



The lower [hereon tag t; of rural w(;men who v/erc dissatisfied raises the 
question of whether rural women might expect less from their schools, or 
whether the rural schools are in fact preparing students better than the 
urban schools. 

Race, Income and Urban Non-Tr a ditional Women 

When one examines the question of high school preparedness across the 
three variables of race? income, and urban/rural location; a major problem 
emerges that concerns urban schools in poverty neighborhoods. Among the 
Non-traditionals , 63% of the Minorities, 69% whose familes had incomes 
under $5,000, and 57"^, of those in arlvan ar^^as, viewed their high school 
preparation negatively. The view?^ ^hrs^j women were significantly 
different from those of the White Nrn-i-.rad i tional women (52%), those of 
higher income (51%) or those from rural rireas (45%) . Together these data 
suggest that the urban slum high schools are least able to prepare womcjn 
for opportunities in the Non-traditional occupations. This conclusion .scomi-; 
unchallengeable . 

^ • Math and Science Preparation — Mnth Filter 

It is generally recognized that as young women progress through junior 
high and high school, at each level they take progressively fewer math 
courses than young men. This problem which is called the "math filter" hds 
been identified as an important factor limiting v/omcn from entering certain 
fields of professional training at the college and graduate level. We have 
hypothesized that a similar math filter exists which makes it equally diffi- 
cult for women to enter Won-tradi tional , non-professional, technical and 
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skilled occupations. For this reason, we have analyzed in detail the 
number of n.ath and science courses taken by the women in our sample. 

The distributions of semesters of math taken by the Non-traditional^ 
Traditional students are virtually the same. (See Table VII-11.) This ii 
also true for each of the sciences — biology, chemistry, physics, general 
science, earth sciences and other sciences — as well for all sciences com- 
bined. (See Table VII-12.) 

Non-traditional and Traditional students who had been in colege pre- 
paratory curriculum in high school have taken more math courses chan 
students in general or vocational education programs, and there were more 
college preparatory students among the Non-traditional women than among 
the Traditional women. 



Table Vll-k. ~ Math semesters completed, by high school curricuiam 





Math semesters completed (percent of students) 


High school 
curriculum 


Noa- traditional 


Traditional 


1 5 or 


5 or 

0-2 3-4 


College preparatory 
General education 
Vocational education 


13.4 34.8 51.8 
35.9 38.0 26.0 
41.1 38.6 20.3 


14.1 36.7 49.2 
34.7 37.7 27.6 
42.1 41.7 16.2 



2 ^ , 2 

Nt X , Trad x 



Within each type of curricula, however, there was no marked difference in 
the number of math and science courses taken by the Non-traditional and 
the Traditional v/omen. The same situation prevails for science courses 
and for science and math combined. (See Tables VII-14 and 15.) 

The following findings highlight some differences in the math and 
scionce preparation of Non -tradit ional and Traditional women: 

Age 

• Proportionately more 17-19 ynar old women (both Traditional and 
Ncn-traditional) had taken 5 or more math semesters than older 
women. The same is true tor science. (See the following 
table and Table VII-17.) 
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Tabl 


e VII-1. — Math semesters 


compV't o»J 




by student age 


group 








Ma':h semesters completed 


(percent 


of students) 




Age 


Non 


-traditional 




rp 


radi tional 












5 or 


— r 




5 or 






0-2 


3-4 




more 


0-2 I 


3. 1 


more 


17- 


19 years 


28.2 


33.1 




38.7 


33.6 


35.4 


31.0 


20 


years 


26.9 


47.1 




26.0 


32.9 


40. 5 


26. b 


21- 


'24 years 


34. 3 


31.5 




34.3 


29.8 


48. 1 


22.1 


25- 


•29 years 


28.3 


40.9 




30.7 


44.0 


30.0 


26.0 


30 


years and over 


39.6 


30.9 




29.5 


36.8 


32.2 


31.0 



Nt x2 ^ * 



• Proportionately more women 30 years of age and older (both Tradi- 
tional and Non-traditional) had taken only 0-2 semesters of math 
than younger women. The same is true for this age group in enroll- 
ment in scier^ce. 

• The largest difference in amount of math taken by Non- tradi tional 
and Traditional women occurs among the 17-19 year olds where Non- 
traditional women have taken more such courses than Traditional 
women. There is no great difference in their science backgrounds. 

Racial/Ethnic Group 

• Fewer Minority women have had 5 or more semesters of math than White 
women and more have had 3 or less semesters. The same is true for 
science. (See Tables Vll-m and VII-20.) 



Tabic Vll-m. Math semesters completed, by racial/ethnic group 



Racial/ethni c 
group 


Non- tradi tional 


Traditional 


Math semesters completed (percent of students) 


5 or 

0-2 3-4 more 


5 or 

0-2 3-4 more 


White 
Minority 
Black 


32.1 33.2 34.6 
32.2c: 47.1 20.7 
3"^. 8 46.8 19.5 


28.4 39. t 32.1 
S] .9^ 3G.7 11.4 
46.4 42.9 10.7 



Nt x^"^"^, Trad x 
a** 
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• Proportionately more Non-traditional Minority women have hdd S 
or more semesters of math than Traditional Minority women. Simi- 
lar differences exist for science although thoy are smaller. 

Urban/Rural Re5 id enc;e 

• In rural areas, proportionately more Non-traditional than TravM - 
tional women have had only a few (0-2) semesters of math. 



Table Vll-n. — Math semesters completed, by urban/rural residence 



Location 



Non-tradi tional 



Traditional 



Math semesters completed (percent of students) 



0-2 



3-4 



5 or 
more 



0- 



3-4 



5 or 
more 



Urban 
Rural 



26.7^ 
35.4 



39.1^ 
30.2^ 



34.2 
34.4 



34.2- 
26.4 



36.0 
45.2^ 



29 .8 
28.4 



Nt X'-'' 



In urban areas proportionately more Traditional women have had only 
a few (0-2) semesters of math. 



Although there are some small differences in the high school math/ 
science backgrounds of women enrolled in Non-traditional and Traditional 
programs by such variables as age, minority status, and urban/rural resi- 
dence, the differences are only occasionally statistically significant. 
There are, however, relevant and important differences in Non-traditional 
students views of high school i- ' paration in relation to their math and 
science experience. 

As the number of math courses taken by Non-traditional women increased, 
perceptions that high school did not prepare them for their pos tsecondary 
programs decreased. Sixty-six percent of the Non-traditional women who had 
0-2 courses of math, 54% of those who had had 3-4 courses of math, and 44^ 
of those who had had 5 or more courses of math felt they had not been pre- 
pared by their high schools. This is a sianificant decrease of ten per- 
centage points at each, interval. 
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r.iblc VII-o. — StudtMUs lack af. pit;} m ra 1 1 on in liiql; s.'hod, b-/ :.uriM>r 



Math somt^st-crs 


Pt^rcont rosponciiru) hiqh srhc^ol did not, pr'^pat^ 


Non-t: rad 1 1 i on .il 


Trad 1 1 1 (^na 1 


C) - 2 * * * 
3-4*** 

5 and ovc r * * * 


tVj . 7 
44. 1 


: , 7 
: 'J . 3 

20.4 



In the Traditional sample, the numb^-'r ot m.\th ooursos taken did li.'L 
siqnif icantly caa:u^:» poreept ioni-. of the t^xtt.^nt to winch hiqh school ; rt_'[ art 
the students. Twenty- five percent c^f Trad iti* Mia 1 women with only 0-2 
semesters of math felt unprepared by hiqh school, while 20"^. of Trad i t i-n.i I 
women with 5 or more semesters of math felt unorep^ared by hiqh ir-clv. d, 
.ibsence of any siqnifieant variation m the perceptions ^ l" Traditioruii wwm< 
about their hiqh school preparation by numlier of somes tor^^ of matli tak^ n 
:nqh lights the relatively greater imiportance of math to Non- trad 1 1 1 ona 1 
women , 

The data for science courses were similar. As the numb^vr of scieiiO'- 
courses taken by N'jn- tradi t ional women increased, the percentage of th.os. 
who felt unprepart- i decreased (from 63'^ to 4 3'!.). 



Table VII-[:.. -- Lack of preparation in high school, by number of 
sc ience semesters compl ei.ed 



1 

Scxonce semesters 
compl eted 


Students rt^sp .nd inq hiqh sch( )0 1 
d id not prepare ( pcrr^.M." ) 


Non- traditional 


Traditional 


0 - 2 ^ ^ ^ 


63.3 


23.0 


3 ~ 4 


55.4 


23.0 


5 ^l^.d over^^^ 


47.7 


26.5 



T!v -an at ion in the number of sci'~'ncf^ S'^m^^stors tak'Tt by Traditional 
stL Jents on the other hand, did not affect porceptJons of high school 
pr< aration . 
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Upon examinmq somt-oters of ma'-h and science taken together, one 
finds, one,, again, no apparent differences m perceptions of high school 
t)r(>: -irat ion among Traditional women. 



Tal.le Vll-q. Lack of pr ei-ar at ion in high school, by nuinber of math 
an.' science semesters completed 



Total math and 
sciences semesters 
completed 


Students respond mo high ''chool 
did not proparo (norccn". ) 


Non-traditional 


Trad itional 


0 - 4*** 

9 and above*** 


68.1 
58.3 
46,8 


25.6 
22.6 
25.9 



Women who had had four or less semesters of math and science combined 
felt they had been unprepared in high school. The percent drops to 47^!, 
for those Mon-traditional women who had -ad 9 or more c-^urses of science 
and math combined. 

Urban/Rural 

In examining perceptions of high school preparation and seme ' ters of 
math and science taken by urban/rural residence, one finds the effect ot 
^h.• number of either math or science semesters -akon by l rban Non-tradi- 
t'lonal students to be quite sm.ilar. Sixty-nine percent of those students 
who have had only a few courses of math during nigh school felt ill-pre- 
'lared for the.r current program and b4% of those students who have had only 
a few courses of science during high schoo. felt ill-prepared. Among Non- 
traditional sti lents who had had 5 or more courses, the perception of non- 
nreparation drooped to 47% in the case of math and to 49% in the case of 
science. In each case, however, almost h£.if of the sample still felt un- 
prepared for their current program. 

Table Vll-r. -- Lack of preparation in high school, by number of math 
semesters completed and urban/rural residence 



Residence 


Students responding high school did not prepare (percrrit) 


Non- tradi tional 


Tradit ional 


Math semesters completed 


0-2 1 3-4 1 ' °^ 
1 1 more 


5 or 

0-2 3-4 

more 


Urban^^^ 
Rural^^^ 


69.0 56.5 47.4 
57.7 42.4 33.8 


28.6 27.9 22.7 
15.1 21.3 19.2 



Nt urban x^'*'*'*, Nt rural x^* 
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The pattern was markedly different for urban Traditional women. As 
the number of courses in math decreased, the percentage who felt ill- 
prepared increased only slightly. Overall, only 29% of those who had taken 
few math courses and only 24% of those who had taken few science ccun^irs 
felt ill-prepared for their current program. 



Table VII-s. Lack of preparation in high school by number of s» ioTi.:^*- 
semesters completed and urban/rural residenc 



Residence 


Students responding high school did not prepare (perc^Mit: 1 


Non-t radit ional 


Traditional ; 


Science se-Tiasters completed { 


5 or 

0-2 3-4 

more 


' . . 5 or 5 
0-2 3-4 1 

more r 


Urban '♦^^ 
Rural'*'*'* 


63.7 €1.9 48.7 
61.5 35.3 45.1 


23.5 .).6 31.4 f 

21.6 ' . : 18,4 1 



Nt urban x' 



Compared to their urban counterparts, proportionately fewor rural 
Traditional women felt unprepared by high school. Like cheii urban countor- 
parts, however, variations in the semesters of math and 'scier.c:^ taken did 
not appreciately change the percentage of rur?l Traditional womeit v/ho felt 
prepared or unprepared b^ their high school education. 

Rural Non-traditional women exhibit a p-^ttern that is different from 
rural Traditional women and somewhat d-Lfferen'^ from urban Non-traditional 
women. In the case of science, having had tew cours^^s affects rura^ and 
urban Non-traditional women in much the same -ay, Sixty^-two perc;^nt of 
rural Non-traditional women compared to 64^ ban Ncn-tradi^ional women 

who have had only 0-2 years of science courses f'^'le i.hat high school had 
not prepared them for postsecondary schools. In the case of math, of 
rural Non-traditional with few ccuis-..-..- felt, i ll-prepar-.d , v^hile a signifi- 
cantly greater 69% of urban Non-t:. \itionai women v/ho had had few c-^Mir>.. ^ 
felt ill-prepared by high school. As the nuiuoer of courses increases » .. 
percent who felt ill-prepared drcr^ More rapi'ly in the rural Non- 
traditional sample than in the urbai'. Non-traditional sample. 

The fact that differing patterns emerge for ruraJ .'.lid 'i.rban stuJ.^'nts 
suggests that while the lack of math and science during high sc, ool nas a 
marked effect on Non- traditional women, both urnan and rural, anu while ^ 
increase in courses taken in these subjects during high scliool is likely to 
markedly improve women's feelings of preparedness by high school, there 
are still other factors besides science and math that must be consideref7. in 
order to improve the preparation of women for Non-traditional train ^ng. 
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Thf: data that are presently available do not permit one to determine 
how the math and science courses in high school prepare students in urban 
and rural areas differerMy. Factors such as postsecondary curricula in 
rural and urban schools, or t>iG percentages of Minority students in the 
schools and their differing responses to these issues mav be involved. ^ 
any case, further r.nveGtigation to determine the impact A the math and 
science filter on preparation for training in non-traditional technic 
and rikilled occupations is warranted. 

E . Conclusions 

In general, Non- traditional women felt less well pj* pared for their 
postse-^ondary training than Traditional women. Urban women generally felt 
less well prepared than rural women, and older women felt less prepared 
than younger women. Those who felt least well prepared were three groups 
of Non-t radi t Lonal women — those who were low income, in urba: areas, or were 
Minor ity w.mm. i . par L i ^ular ly those who were Black. Wor^.en who relt most 
wo\} .>r-'oat --d, wore women whose secondary and postsecondary vocational 
curricula matched. 

Although taking more math and science courses apparently does allay 
the feeling of unpreparedness on the part of Non-traditional ./omen- taking 
more courses alone would clearly not be enough. Almost half of all Non- 
traditional women, even those with nine or more semesters in science and 
inath still f-el unprep*.red. It is our hypothesis (which, as we will see, 
is supported by data in Problems and Difficulties) that a background in 
technical subjects in high school is apparently perceived by tb. women 
thems.ilves as a more critical factor than math and science. 
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VIII. Moti v^itionc.l Factors 



To find out ^*lat the motivating factors were that had attracted 
them to their areas of vocational training, the women in the sample were 
asked to rate the following list of factors as very important, somewhat 
important or rot Important when they chose their present areas oC voca- 
tional traininq 

« Have * .iterest or ability in the area; 

i» Attraction of working conditions (steady work, many available 
jobs opportunity for advancement, etc . ) ; 

• Likuly to earn good income; 

e Had been working and wanted to change or improve work skills; 



• Other. 

TIk educational personnel who were surveyed were given a similar list 
and asked to indicate what they perceived to be the important factors mo- 
Mvating young women entering non-traditional training. V In this section, 
the lesponses of women students and educators about the various motivations 
are aneilyzed and compared. 2/ 

The women indicated that Interest and Ability in the area was 
the most important factor that motivated them to select a particular area 
of occupational training. Seventy-seven percent of the Traditional 
students and 80% of the Non-traditional students indicated that this fac- 
tor was very important in their selection of occupational programs. 
Ninety-six percent of the Traditional students and 97% of the Non-traditional 
students sampled considered Ability and Interest in the area either impor- 
tant or very important in their choices. 



1/ The educators were also asked to rate the relative importance of "enjoys 
" working with men." All groups of educational personnel agreed that this 
was not a critical factor for women selecting non-traditional training. 
This is an important finding since that factor is very commonly con- 
sidered a major motivation for women to choose non-traditional occupa- 
tions . 

2/ As in the previous section, since the educational personnel surveyed 
*" are those who were identified as having been influential for Non- 
traditional students, only the responses of Non-traditional students 
are compared with those of educational personnel. Responses of 
Traditional students are compared with those of Non-traditionals , 
but not with educational personnel. 
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Table VIII--a, — Personal desires and occupational conditions influencing 
training choice for students 



Influence 



Ability or interest 
Important 
Very 

Somewhat 

Working conditions 
Important*** 
Very 

Somewhat 



Earnings 
Important 

Very* 

Somewhat 

Change or improve skills 
Important 
Very 

Somewhat 

Named other factor 
Important*** 



Non -traditional 



Traditional 



(percent) 



97.0 
79.9 
17.1 



84.2 
46.5 
37.7 



82 .2 



36, 
45. 



57, 
35, 
21, 



25.1 



^5.5 
76.5 
19.0 



90.9 
•:7.2 
33.7 



85.8 
41.8 
44.0 



54.9 
3 2.0 
22.9 



15.7 



Working Conditions was mentioned as an important factor second most 
often and Earnings was mentioned third. A desire to Change or Improve 
one's Skills was mentioned least often as an important factor for 
selecting a particular training area. 

There was little difference between the percentages of Non-traditional 
and Traditional students who mentioned either Ability and Interest or 
Desire to Change and Improve Skills as important vactors in their decision- 
making. However, the percentages of Traditional students who considered 
potential earnings and working conditions as very important factors in 
their occupational choices were unexpectedly larger tV^.T. the perc^^ntages 
of Non-traditional students who indicated that these factors were im- 
portant. 

A small percentage of wor. en cited other motivation::: ^ 1/ These in- 
cluded: availability of the program as an alternative to college, pre- 
sence of a friend or relative in the field and desire for independence. 



1/ Twenty-five percent of the students in the non-traditional sample and 
^ 15% of the students in the traditional sample named a specific "other" 
factor that led them to choose their present ai^a of training. In 
most cases, however, the explication merely detailed one of the fac- 
tors already listed. 
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self -development or advancement in their present jobs. Some women con- 
sidered the training that they were involved in was a means of helping 
people or contributing to society. 

The responses by students and by educational personnel to each of the 
four major motivational factors in selection of training programs are 
analyzed below. 



A, Interest and Ability 

Interest and Ability was far and away the most influential factor 
in women's decisions to enter non-traditional training. This was also 
true of Traditional women, and educational personnel concurred. (See 
Table VIII-2.) Each group considered Interest and Ability as the most im- 
portant factor in selecting training. 



B. Influence of Working Conditions 

There is a ten percentage point differential between Non-traditional 
women (47%) and Traditional women (57%) who consider Working Conditions 
(defined in the questionnaire as steady work, many available jobs, and 
opportunity for advancement) as very important in their choice of training. 

Working Conditions are also considered important by relatively more 
educational personnel (69%) than Non-traditional students (47%) ; counse- 
lors (76%) and women educators (74%) tended to consider Working Conditions 
more important in the Non-traditional students choice than teachers (66%) 
or male educational personnel (67%) • 



Table VITI-b. — Importance of working conditions in selection of non- 



traditional training. 





Importance 


of working conditions 


; (percent) 


Respondents 






Not 


Very 


Somewhat 


Students 


46.5 


37.7 


15.8 


Educational personnel 


68.7 


29.4 


1.8 


Counselors 


75.6 


24.4 




Teachers 


66.1 


31.4 


2.5 


Men 


67.2 


30.4 


2.4 1 


Women 


73.7 


26.3 


- 1 
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C. Impact of Anticipated Earnings 

More wanen in traditional training occupations (42%) than in non- 
traditional training (37%) considered Earnings a very important factor. 
The percent of Non-traditional women who consider Earnings as very im- 
portant bears a direct relationship to household income. Non-traditional 
women whose household incomes wore in the lowest range ($0-5,000) felt that 
Earnings was most important, while women who did not know what their 
family total income was, felt Earnings was least important. The relation- 
ship between household income and the importance of earnings as a factor lu 
choosing an area of training did not exist for women in the Traditional 
sample. At every income level, more women in traditional training considered 
Earnings important than women in non-traditional training. 

Table VIII-c. — Importance of earnings as a factor in selection of tram- 
ing, by household incojrie 



Household income 



$0 - 5,000 
$5,001 - 10,000 
$10,001 - 15,000 
$15,001 - 20,000 
$20,001 or more 
Don ' t know 



Percent responding 
earnings very important 



No n- tr ad i t idna 1 



47.4 
43.4 
37.8 
36.7 
29.7 
25.2 



Traditional 



50,0 
44.9 
39.1 
44.1 
38.6 
41.3 



Nt ** 

Minority women, both Traditional and Non-traditional, indicated the 
importance of Earnings more often than White students. (See Table VIll-5.) 

Compared to the Non-traditional students, 37% of whom indicated that 
Earninas had been a major factor in their selection of a non-traditional 
occupational training program, a larger percentage of the educational 
personnel who were surveyed (49%) thought th;uc Earnings was a very im- 
portant factor for women who select non-traditional occupational programs. 



Table Vlll-d. — Importance of earnings as a factor in selection of n 



traditional training _ 





Importance of earnings 


(percent) 


Respondents 


Very 1 


Somewhat 


Not 


Non-traditional 








students 


36.5 1 


47.5 


17.8 


Educational person- 








nel 


49.4 


48.8 


1.8 


Counselors 


53.3 


46.7 




Teachers 


47.9 


49.6 


2.5 


Men 


44.4 


53.2 


2.4 


Women 


65.8 


34.2 
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All groups of educators agreed on the importance of Eainings, although 
counselors tended to rate its importance somewhat higher than other 
educators. Women educational personnel considered Earnings as particu- 
larly important. Sixty-six percent of the women educators m the sample 
felt Earninas was an important factor— nearly 30 percentage points more 
than the percentage of Non-traditional .-fidents who considered the issue 
an important deciding factor. 

The opportunity to earn more raoney is frequently offered as the major 
reason why women should select non-traditional occupations. Traditional 
women in the sample, however, placed a higher emphasis on their earnings 
than the Non-traditional women did. Reasons for this difference cannot be 
determined. Income may not be as critical an issue for women who go into 
non-traditional occupational training, although the earning levels of 
the non-traditional occupations overall tend to be higher than the earning 
levels of the traditional occuoations. 



D. C hanging or Improving Skills 

There is little difference between women in i:raditional and non- 
traditional training in terms of the importance that Changing or Improving 
Skills has had on their choice of careers. Both Non-traditional women 
(39%) and Traditional women (36%) who are employf.-d, considered Changing or 

Table Vlll-e. — Desire to improve skills as an important factor in se- 



Employment 
characteristic 



Employed 
Not employed 



1 Percent responding improvinc 


J skills very important 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


39,2 
27.6 


35.9 
28.8 



Nt 



x2***, Trad x^*** 



improving their Skills as very important factors in their choice of training 
areas The importance the employed women gave to this factor was significantly 
higher than the important given by those who were not working (28% and 29% for 
Non- traditional and Traditional women, respectively). 

The importance of this factor varies greatly by age. In both the 
Non-traditional and Traditional samples, improving job fikills was far 
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more important for women over 20 years of age. The ^f;;^;^^; 

of women considering this factor very important were those 25-29 years ol. 



Table Vlll-f. 



The desire to change or improve skills as a factor m 
selection of training, by age 



Ago 



17-19 years 
20 years 
21-24 years 
25-29 years 
30 years and 
over 



Percent responding improving skills w as very important 

Traditional 



Non-tradi' i.on.:il 



19.4 
27.9 
41.3 
59.8 

45.6 



21.1 
22.8 
45.2 
.58.0 

43.7 



Nt x^-*^^ Trad X -^^^ 



for both Non^traditionals (60%) and Traditionals .^^[J 
30 and over (46% and 44%) and those 21-25 years old (41% and 45.) As 
have already seen, a high percentage of Non-traditional women m their 
20 's (60%), are working. 

Educational personnel are reasonably close to the women ^tudcnts 
their view of the importance of Changing or improving Skills (38.) . Women 
school personnel (32%) consider it important less often than the men 
school personnel (40%) . 




Respondents 




Desire to change or improve skills as a factor in se- 
lection of non-traditional training 



Students 

Educational personnel 
Counselors 
Teachers 

Men 
Women 



Importance of improving skills 



38.1 
39.5 
37.6 

39. S 
32.4 



53.8 
48.8 
55.6 

52 .0 
59.5 



8.1 
11.6 
6.8 

8.1 
8.1 



Conclusion 



In summary, if the reasons Non -traditional women gave for ^-l^'^^.ng 

compared, one finds 36% considered Improvement of Skills 



an occupation are 
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very important, 37% considered Earnings very important, 47% noted 
Working Conditions as very important, and a remarkable 80% identified 
Interest and Ability as very important. Among the educational person- 
nel, 94% also considered Interest and Ability importfint. 

Since Interest and Ability is so consistently identified as being 
very important, it becomes clear that more emphasis should be given 
to relating personal interests and cxbilities to efforts to increase the 
number of women considering non-^traditional training • Efforts should be 
made earlier in the educational process to stimulate young women's interest 
in non-traditional occupations, to identify those women with the ability 
to succeed in such occupations, and to encourage them to enter non- 
traditional career options. Women *s interests and aibilities in non- 
traditional eureas will not develop unless efforts to encourage them are 
started early, preferably in junior high school, and continued through- 
out high school. If the only occupational areas in which women have the 
opportunity to develop their interests and abilities are in traditional 
areas, it is only to be expected that this is where their vocational 
goals will be when they enroll in postsecondary vocational schools. 
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IX. P roblems and Difficulties of Women in Non-traditional Vocational Training 



The women in the non- traditional sample were asked if they had had 
certain types of problems and difficulties during their training program 
(this question was not asked of the traditional or mixed samples). The 
specific areas of problems and difficulties for which students were to 
respond "yes," "somewhat," or "no," are as follows: 

a. Men students find it difficult to adjust to women students; 

b. Teachers find it difficult to adjust to woraen students; 

c. Teachers pay more attention to the male students; 

d. Counselors pay more attention to the male students; 

e. Teachers expect women students to perform at a higher level 
than men students ; 

f . On the whole, the men students are better prepared than 
women students. 

If "f" was marked either Yes or Somewhat, do you feel that is be 
cause in high school: 

q. Men students had more science classes; 

h. Men students had more mathematics classes; 

i. Men had more trade and/or technical s^objects. 

The problems which Non-traditional students cit-id most often were related 
to the men students in their classes rather than to their teachers or counselori 
The wo-nea felt that men students had difficulty adjusting to women in the class, 
and that men students were better prepared for their postsecondary training 
largely because they had taken more technical subjects in high school. The 
worsen felt that they had not received sufficient training prior to entering 
their postsecondary program. Women in classes with few other women students 
were having the most problems; the extent of the problems and difficulties 
decreased with the presence of more women in the non--traditional classes. 

Sixty-four percent of all Non-traditional women had some problems, and of 
those ^2% had only one problem, and 58% had two or more problems. 

Table Ix-a. — Number of problems of Non-traditional students 



^^unSer of 

problems 


Percentage of 
students (n = 860) 


percentage ot students 
with problems (n - 554) 


0 


35.6 




1 


26.9 


41.7 


2 


18.0 


28.0 


3 or more 


19.5 


30.3 
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Vt'i-y I't.'W women (i '*- o\\ an averaqo) rc[X)rt:od having any of the tollowin^j 
i.f lod [.a'oblorns: Cou:\s.:l or 'Toacliui^; t.^avo Men Moi\j Attention, Teachorr. 
Mor.' of Woinon; an.i 'l\'aohors blad Ini'ficultA Adjustinq to Women. Tho 
t v-'.-ntavies woro :;:na I i ►•nou.ih to uuiioatt' tl\at tho^^-c proh.loms ^^'crc not 
:;: 1 )v^r : l\n' no.-.:, ^.^f vl:o NlMi- tr'ad. l t. i ^>na 1, \v\.uiK'M . 



Table iX-L. — Probien^; o: 



n-t radi ti onal .^-tudenti^ 



Tvpe of fi\>bleir. 



Students responding yes or somewliat 
to problem statement 



(^ercentacje of 
iritudents respond- 
ir^g to individual 
problem statement) 



(Percer^tage of 
all students 
with p r ob 1 ems ) 



Counselors gave men more atter;tion 
Teachers gave men more attention 
Teachers expect v/.^iner. to per form to 

higher levels 
Teachers had difficulty adjustir.g to 

women 

Men had difficulty adjusting to women 
Men are better prepared 

Men had more science 

Men had more math 

Men had more technical subjects 



1C.6 
14.6 

20-9 

23-3 

33.9)^' 

35.4/ 

22.5'^ 
23.5^ 
71.1-^^' 



15.0 
21.8 

31 .2 

34.8 
50.9 
53.1 
16-8 
18.4 
59.4 



both ;^ 



On the other hand, 51% of all who had problems (34% of all Non-traditional 
women responding) agreed that Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women. Fifty-three 
percent of those who had problems (35% of all responding) perceived that Men Were 
Better Prepared- The type of better preparation which they cited was not pre- 
dominantly in Math (24% of those responding) or in Science (23%) - The better 
preparation they attributed to men was particularly in technical subjects- Seventy- 
one percent of all women who responded indicated that Men Had More Technical 
Subjects- This includes some women who did not specifically cite that Men Were 
Better Prepared, but noted that Men Had More Technical Subjects which caused the 
women problems. 1/ In fact- of all students with problems, women indicated that 
their lack of preparation in technical subjects (59%) compared to men students, 
was the greatest problem. 

Given the opportunity to specify other reasons why ^ n were better prepared, 
20% of the students entered other reasons- Most (61%) ot these other reasons 
given noted the following: that men were m^re supported in non-traditional work, 
that they were more encouraged ' in school, that they were provided wi^.h more 
knowledge of the subjects, and that they had previous experience through work 
experience and on-going projects in the home and commur.'.ty. The women felt, on 
the other hand, that they themselves had not been encouraged, had been actively 
discouraged, or had been discriminated against. 



1/ Although the women were originally asked to respond to this quesciv^n only 
if they had responded positively to the statement that Men Are Better Pre- 
pared, 56% more women in the sample indicated that Men Had More Technical 
Subjects than indicated that Men Are Better Prepared. 
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rh-ro wa:> Initio : {■ - :C i.!' tho ; t nn-; of Wiu n ^n 

a 1 L M L n o r 1 1 1 ci- a L > u r, t . ^ i r . b i rn > ; M n Ha d I) ; 1 1 1 . ■ u L ti v A J i ii L .n ■ q . a\ miv r ; , 
Counselors and Trui j!>jr.-^ jV '^'or.-' Attention to M'^r. . rid ToaohL'Ti^ Kxo'..',.'t: :-l^r--- 
..♦■t WoiriiM';. -jn th«"* o r.aad. , tl.L oerccntaq..' oi BIiok aa;d Minorirv wo»r;..Mi 

who found that Teachv^^■^^ Had r; , f f.i -^a 1 r y Adjustinq to V^omi'n was or. ly r.vi 1 r r.:.at. 
of the White womon. '"hu. .Tu' / i*^ i ■ ' n-' thi- fact tlu-it Bliiok and Minor it:/ wo!'.v.-n. 
W'^ro more likely to attril. it • neaa- o.^.- attitudes zo their -^amori.ty .-tatrns, 
or that they t-xpe-'ted less frori ta-'iv taao'hors than did the White w-^meii. 



Table IX-c. -~ Problems of Non-traditional students, by race a 


id ty 


pe 




of problem 
















StULle 


!"its respoi"tcii:;a 




r .^oi-^.t-'w 


' ! 




vo pr 


obi em 


tat emei. c 


(pe- 


con-) 




Tyi:e of problem 


White 


Minority 








To t.i J 


■Blac 


k 


Counselors pay more attention to men 


IC 


0 


14. 


3 


13. 


0 


Teachers pay more attention to men 


14 


4 


16, 


7 


19. 


2 


Teachers expect womei to perform at 














high levels 


21 


.1 


20. 


7 ' 


20, 


3 


Teachers had difficultly adjusting to 
women 


24 




13 


. 3-* 


12. 


8 


Men had difficulty adjusting to wonen 


35 


2 


29 


.8 


29. 


1 


Men are better prepared 


36 


9^ 


26 


3 


21, 




Men had more science 


22 


.9 


20 


8 


16. 


0 


Men had more math 


22 


.7 


27 


.4 


23. 


5 


Men had more technical subjects 


71 


.4 


69 


.7 


1 67, 

1 


3 



There was also a greet difference between Whites and Blacks on trv issue 
of Men Are Better Prepared, but only a slight statistically insignificant diff^-r- 
ence between Whites and All Minorities. The statistical conclusion is trv:iu 
Minorities other than Blacks were in close agreement with Whites that Men Ar-* 
Better Prepared. There is no immediate explanation why proportionately f'-wfr 
Black women felt men were not better prepared. It may be that Black women wei • 
responding to a relatively poor level of preparation arnong Black men. (See com- 
ments on urban slum schools in Chapter VII, Relevance of High School Preparat ic a . 

B . Specific Problems — Analyzed by Class Size 

The number of other women in the class was a variable that had a mdijor 
impact on the percentage of women who had problems. Fifty-four percent of the 
women with no problems were in classes with 6 or more other women; 50% of the 
women with problems were in classes with 0-? women. 
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L :. 



^ no 10 th.'i: 
more otnc'i 



, iwc^ and t.iir'.M_- i 
, 34> had p.o prc.i> 1 • 



womon, 42 ^ i.ad no j^roblems an.c 



.vitli two <>r 



no re ;:^rGbleiTis contiiiuod to drc);;* 



r^.^Tt-bor of :-roblems of rJon-t radi tional woni-'!:, by nuTiDor 
r : : wnmc n in t: n e class 



Numb o r of o th e r 
woTnen in the 
class 


Nun±)er of problems 


0 1 


2 


3 or mc^re 


Percen taqe of studen i.s 


0-3 
4-5 
6 or more 


23,2 28,6 20.5 27,7 
33 .9 32.2 19,1 14.8 
42.2 25.9 16.9 15.0 



To determine if the presence of more women in the class affects the woin-.M ' 
jjorception of specific problems and dif f icult,ies , each problem has been examii>-: 
by the number of women in the class. The analysis reveals that the extent of 
the problems of Counselors and Teachers Pay Moi'e Attention to Men, Teachers 
Expect More of Women, Men Had More Math and Men Had More Science does not vary 
markedly by the number of women in the class. 



IX-4 



vvornon in .'lass 



^4 iin . b o r f o t: r it : r 
wom»3n m t:lte 
clasr. 




>:ay ::iore at'jcption to .r.tM^ 


T I..' a r 1 1 s .• X ; ^ u t: i r ■ 
L wom^'i ■ 


0-3 

6 or more 


26. 5 
2 3.5 
24.1 


21.4 
I S . 0 
21. & 



Table IX-g. — "Men had More Math" aJici "M'-i, Had MfU-^- i":u;';, 
of women in trie class 



Munber of other 
women in the 
class 


Stu>>jiits rt.-s{ 'Onn i iiq y--- 
o r seme wr. at t r » r i ex s t a t - n'u.^ i ; :.. ( ) t . r . ■ i : ; :: 


Men had more math 


Men had more science 


0-3 
4-5 

6 or more 


24.4 
21.5 
23.8 


24.9 
24. o 
17.8 



Although somewhat more women in clas>^e:; with ft/wor wom.:-n per^T'iv^.'d that 
Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women, thf difference based on numi^er of women 
m the class was not statistically significant. 



Table IX-h. — "Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to WomtMw " by numb-r 
of other women in the class 



Number of other women 
in the class 


Students responding yes or somewhat 
to problem statement (pe^rcent) 


0-3 
4-5 

6 cr more 


38.7 
32.2 
31.9 
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t'^.icrriLs r eiBi.ond inq y^.s or somewhat 
( Porcen t ) 


•J - 3 
-f - 5 
her mo : 


51 .2 
3 3.9 
21 . 1 



X 7»r K 



;r:u^n in-iv t.-:: ^ri sub .ir-'ris wrj'.' r"-^- A'-imoii arc- loss likt.^iy tio hav^.- a'"i»:*'-T' Mt: t' 

backqround preT)aration . Over half (')!-) of tho women in clas.ses with only i)- i 
other 'A.'";mun feit that tii'- ::i'-n u. tiicir .:las:3».'.s liad bcfri btjtt^T prep..ii' i . 

Tiio w i d tj L. t V a r i a 1 1 n i:\ r ^ j . ; ; j o n s by n umb*? r o f wome n i n t i i e class oc o u r r i 
CI) rri<- <:i;usti< >ii of wht.'th»;r M ;ian Moro Technical Subjects. A very hi. cjh 6?>"'- 
of wr;rn»:in in clcis^o.r, wit..!i ';;)i-.ly j-3 otha.-r women indicated th.at this was a r>roh.l,^r. , 
whii'.'- r):iLy 5 7V, ot women in -r^ lasses with 6 or more other women cited this :roiih-m. 
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f' - 3 




82 , \> 


4 - S 




" 1 , 


b or HK.- ro 







• 1 : :. : ■ :.-it 



-1 affo. 



1 t:> 'a. aM S 
ai Lt.d , 



aqe and nurribLrr of other women in the clas 



Aqc- and number 
of other women 
in the class 



17-19 years 
0 - 3 

4 and over 

20-24 years 
0 - 3 

4 and over 

25-29 years 
0 - 3 . 
4 and over 

30 yrs. and 
over 
0 - 3 

4 and over 



Number of problems (percent) 



0 - 1 



52.4 
70.3 



50. 5 
66 . 9 



5 1 . 6 
69.5 



G3.6 
74.6 



2 or more 



47 ,6 
29.7 



49. 5 
33.1 



48.4 

3'"). 5 



36.4 
25.4 
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100 



i j.'i i 







f r ic:ul t V A, 




^ t. i nq t o Wc 


by :it-i;doril. 




res:.' ■ nu 














Response 


to 


problem statement (percent- ) 






Y e s 


o r 


some;;hat 


\ln 




- L9 year 3 




29. 


b 


70. 3 


20 


years 




39 


G 


61.4 


21 


- 24 years 




39 


3 


60.7 


25 


- 29 years 




39 


5 


60. 5 


30 


years and over 




27 


1 


72 .9 



x2* 



'.'■liv- :ri-!oht have expect" lower re^^-.fcris^ [jrovLd*.--! ijy the older womt:?ri, 
It. wd!:;. less exj^^ected for the younqer women in the sample. The younqe-r v.-^.m'-ii 
rv.:«.:-:itly out of riiqri school, may have had lOwer expectations. On tli(.- ^".jtht.-r 
hand, this response by younger women may have been a reflection of rapidly 
;r.a nqiriq mores i:\ relationship's b<;*tween men and women, [.particularly .'tmc^nq 
the younq . 

Mo r e worn e n 21 to A 9 y a r s of < i q , a nd parti cv 1 a r I y the wome n 25-29 years or 
aq e , felt 1 e s s p r e pa r '.'d than me r. by high s c hoo 1 for the i r po s t s econd a r y 
[>roqram than both the yocriqer wome-n , who are recent high school graduates, 
a nd t : 1 e o I d e r wome n v;hc h,a ve be e n on t of s c 'noo 1 for a 1 o ng r pe r i od of ^ i mt - . 
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jru.l a-'jo 





s roll s 






St- at ta!K:r. t (['Or - 


H-:t) 
















-'omuwl la*' 




No 






3 










17-1\3 years 


. o 




01 .4 




2(> yoars 


2 ) 


.7 




7l' « 




21-24 years 


4 0 










25-29 years 


4 5 


. 




^^4 . 5 




30 years and over 


31 


. 3 




oB.8 




') 

X * 












- iniqiit exi-(.>'t: ;:.nat. 


tno v jarv;; 


or. more 


• : on t. ^-4 r adua t l- s v;oj a 


Id ■;: iW. 


tter : ■ r : ; ..J r e ci , i i a v 


r-.' t^i I ned 


m^"^r\.' of tl) 


'J 1 1 


" iiiqii seiiool lo 





therefore, felt as woll prepared as their male o'ounter;- ar ts . HowL.'ver, 
the responses of the older group of wjr.\en iii th..^ sample is less expected. 
The lower response perhaps reflects faat thr odder women upon findin'i 
problems are less likely to attribute them to men's b^^tter prepar:-.' - 
but rather to attribute them to their owr: Limitations. 

Furtr.ei study is needed to determine the sp.ecific needs of the wom',-o i-. 
their ..-j' 5, many of whom are returning to school to acquire or improvt; 
existing skills. Clearly, this subgroup differs from other groups and has 
not received the same attention as the younger or older women. There was 
only one group— the women who were 20 years old during the study--whose 
responses varied from the overall pattern .n which 70%-7m^ of the women 
indicated the Men Had More Technical Subjects caused them a problem. 



Table IX-o. — "Men Had More Technical Subjects," by student 
response and age 



Age 


Response 


to problem 
(percent) 


statement 


Yes or somewhat 


No 


17-19 years 


70.6 






29.4 


20 years 


58.9^ 






41.1 


21-24 years 


75.9 






24.1 


25-29 years 


77.5 






22.5 


30 years and over 


71.8 






28.2 



7^ 
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; i ' t * • di t ' 1 I ^ ' • I i ' ! ■ b 1, ' ■ I'l , 


i' t I 










:\ -d /I 


. I 




: • :.• ir^f Li- 1 : s t. ^-A M^;:. ti 


id ■ i m ! b'u. ■ •.■-•t :> ■. 


' a : : ' ■ . 


. i ; 




^ : il ■; h.u: 1 ■ tj: 


r I .:\\ 1 :\:\ 








\- \ '.. ] :-io:i - t r iJ 1 L 1 . -n-i 1 








.0:1 ] ■ 


:. , . :;: ^- 'ii^^ol .ir;- I ^ S:^ 1 . 


: r..^ : t b r Moi. A:\-' bo 


t t" » ' r : ' r 




■ ci ' b • 




1 , i ];■■; or . > I : • -^^^ prvi_u.irai or. 










/;<^:n^-:i ::io/;i ot t:^;n rosr^^nd^ d •:; 




. > ■ ■ t , 


.•aril'.-! riv!St:.i..''!i .ukina tlioin 


i: f.di. v.ii^-ii- niqh .^.d^.- 


..1 bad 




1 t i t 




t,s-.'Co:.dary : -r^qi b^/ .■ I. 


I / ! 'i . ■ I ^ 




1 Ui.. 


^f Hi.fh School r r^Svar.i 1 1 (.>n .i:: 










Alt.houq:i the d t f t oronco:- 


w e re s 1 i ui "i t- , ''rail, f e w c: : 


- wonk^i: 


i:. T 




:r^-'U::l rial, Tc -rim i cal , Aaric\ 


1 t.ure (rr.ar.criil .i:ie inr.cro- ivtO 




r 1 1 




oatLon (iv'urral) hiqYi i:c\ionl 


curricula felt: tiui^. v.\o.:\ had 


been t>c 


t e r 




t-hrouqn a stro:..;er backqrovin^ 


I m techj^i cal ie'.-ts , t_baii v;ome:i 


who 




H f a 1 1 h or B la s i r • u s a c u r r i c: \ 1 1 


in high sch'-ol ■. i-ii.o i :io mt 








Table IX-p. — "Men Had V.o! 


^:T-chnicai bab]t: Jt^: b\- st.\. 


.dr.- nr. re 


i;:;or. 




ar. d h i g h s cd lo o I c u r r i c\ 1 1 








Y\iq\\ school curriculura 


Response t:^ problem sta 


temen t 


(perc 


ent.) 








Ye5i/Somewhat 


No 


College preparatory 


74,4- 


25 


.6 




General education 


73 .5 


26 


,5 




Vocational educatiorL 


64 , 3.V 


35 


.7 




Vocational education 










Mascul ir"ie intensive 


5b. 3 


41 


, 2 




Feminine intensive 


67.0 


33 


.0 




Neutral 


60.0 


40 


,0 





ii:d 
Ibiu- 

irrd., 

•en b. 



w , Analysis of Problems and bjif f icul v^i' m Light of National Enrol I iTieii t 
Characteristic s 

In examining the differing characteristics of women enrolled in non-tradi- 
tional occupational problems (whose overall definition is that, nationally, 
fewer than 25% of the students enrolled are women) it was realized that there 
are a number of distinct subsets of occupational categories within the nor.- 
traditional occupations group, 

17 The statistical probability that the response of the 20 year olds was the 
s^ame as that of all other age groups combined, was caculated to be p <. Ob. 
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A jompa riser; was made betwo^./n wornor. -.'nrt.^ 1 K;'.] 1:1 lu^r^-traJ it i . iial c v:\ ui a f i • : . 
training programs, which, accordinq to the national pc\^-,t st"^cond.ary AfLM V'^ ^ -at. i ^ n ; . 
Technical School enrollment data, vrontamt^ i i3-10.:Vf. women, and t.hoso which • it i 
enrollment data showed contained 10,l-2^>?> wom..?n , 

The analysis showed that 55 1, of those women 111 the sample wtu^ Ai.-re k-i^V' ■ , . 
in postsecondary subjects that nationally contain le^^^; than 10,1^. ^vomen, |.)er- 
ceived that Men Are Better Prt^pared, wl^.ile only 24% of women m tlie .sample - 
rolled in postsecondary subjects that nationally contain 10.1-25'^ women cit*-: 
this as a problem. 



Table IX-q. — - "Men are Better Prepared," by national enrollment 
category 1/ 



National enroll- 
ment category 1/ 


Response to problem statement (percent) 


Yes/Somewhat 


No 


Non-traditional #1 
Non- traditional #2 


55.2 ^ 
2 3.6 


44. S 
76,4 



1/ Non-traditional ^1 = 0-10.0% of those nationally enrolled are women. 
Non-traditional ^2 - 10.1 - 25^ of tho^>:- nationally enrolled are women. 



Characteristics of women students enrolled in the four non-trad 1 1 lona 1 
occupational areas containing the largest number of Non-traditional women m 
the sample were also separately examined. These were Supervisory and Admin- 
istrative Management Occupations (OE code 14.08), Police Science Technology 
(16.0605), Drafting (17.13), and Law Enforcement Training (17,2802). Accoriinq 
to national enrollment figures, 10.1-25% of the students enrolled in all four- 
areas are women. 

The patterns of responses by women in these four training categories to 
types of difficulties and number of difficulties encountered were similar 
to responses of women in all other non-traditional training classifications. 

Table IX-r. — N^jmber of problems of Non-traditional students, by 



selected individual programs 



Program 


Number of problems (percent) 


0 


1 


2 


3 or 


more 


Total 


35. 


6 




26.9 


18.0 


19. 


5 


Electronic technology 


15 






31.3 


15.6 


37. 




Business supervisory and 
















administration 


45 


1 




29.4 


13.7 


11 


8 


Police science 


38 






19.7 


17.3 


24 


4 


Drafting 


31 






35.6 


17.8 


15 


6 


Law enforcement 


40 






22.0 


19.7 


17 


.3 


All others 


.3 


0 




27 .7 


19.1 


20 


.2 



x2* 

No problems^^*, 3 or more f!** 

X-ll 
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One of the larger non- 1. rad i ti onal trainlnq cateqori.es, Eloctronic 
Tt;chnoloqy (lb. 0109) , in which national enrollment figures show only O-IO"^. 
of t!u- students are women, has a very different pattern of response. Oily 
IHA on the women in Electronic Technology had no problems, whereas for 
the total group of Non-traditional women, 36% had no problems. Thirty- 
eight percent of the women in Electronic Technology hvid three or more 
iroblems, compared to only 20% of the total non-traditional group, 
'.'leariy there were critical differences within the total non-traditional 
category which warranted further exploration before the specific problem 
:acing women in non-traditional occupational training could be adequately 
assessed . 

In addition to subdividing o-.-.r,xit i onai subjects in the non-trad 1 1 lona J 
classification by the percentage of women enrolled nationally, it is also 
possibl^.' to subclassify the non- trad 1 1 lonal category by the degree to which tiu 
individual occu[)ations have been st. : otyped as "masculine" by society The 
non-traditional occupations with only 0-10. o^ women enrolled nationally, can b. 
.urtner divided into occupations which have a masculine image and those whim, 
although their enrollment is predominantly male, carry a "neutral" imago as 
far as society views of the sex that "should" be employed m them is concerned 
.\mong these are many new and emerging occupations. These occuoations have not 
yet established traditional sex identities, although in terms ^f actual pro- 
portions of women enrolled, they are classified as "non-traditional." 

To permit a comprehensive analysis of the women in non-traditional occu- 
pational training programs, the data were analyzed using the following 
classifications: 

1. All Non- traditional women (those in occupational training programs where 
nationally 0-25% of the students are women) . 

2. Non-traditional women, «i (those in occupational training programs where 
nationally 0-10.0% of the students are women). 

3. Non-traditional women, #2 (those in occupational training programs where 
nationally 10.1-25% of the students are women). 

4. Non-traditional women, #1A (those in non-traditional #1 programs that 
provide training for occupations with a "masculine" image). 

5. Non-traditional women, #1B (those in non-tradi tional programs that provide 
training for occupations with a ''neutral" image) . 

(For detailed training classifications in each group r#l-5l 
Table IX-16.) ^ J - ■ - 

The data on problems and difficulties of non-traditional women were then 
subclassif led using the categories listed above. 
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\-ibI.? IX-s, -- Problems of Ncii-tr 
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1/ x^ for (Nt ^lA, i^lB, and -2). 



Results of this analysis show the following: 

a. Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women as a problem, was more frequent 
among Non- traditional women #1 (40%) than among Non-traditional women 
#2 (32%), but even more frequent among Non- traditional women ^lA (49%) 
who were in classes with a masculine image. Women in the more neutral- 
imaged non- traditional #1B classes had this problem less often in a 
pattern which is more similar to that of Non- traditional women ^2, 

b. Teachers Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women as a problem occurred more 
frequently among Non- traditional women #1 (31'^>) and oven more often 
among Non-traditional women #1A (39%) than among Non-traditional women 
#2 (19%) . The percentage of women in neutral-imaged non-traditional #]B 
classes (27%) also gave this as a problem more frequently than Non-tradi- 
tional v;omen #2. 
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Tahl" X-'»- .•rnfdr>yi" by urhaii/niral lf)o'ati( 



1 I/or'at ion 


Iff, -rd <'mf)JrjV 5 


tJon-t I'ac^i t ional 




tirban * * 
Kural 

Tot aM^ ^ 




/J7. i 



1,, th-' ^'ara- «it hot h fjon - 1 r ,id i t i on.i I and 'I'r ad 1 1 i on a 1 worinTi, nior<< url)an 
v/oni.'n w.ao « 'frit > 1 oy«-d than rural womkmi. Tlds nuMlit I"' to Mn' roj.itivol 

|<wt'i ian(d oyrrifiit n) >po r t lin i t i « lor woin*-n in rural area-;. TlKMa- ar'" in- 
,r,..r,)nM 1 ndir.jt ion*;, Iiow«-v«t, that t h*' inoviniait fd indu'dry into rural 

M, t h«- tinltrd :;tat.i"i 1'. 1 nr'M'.i'. i u'l < •mi| d oyrtu -n t opport un i I i I'^r l>ot 
Mi.-n .,nd worrM'Ji. What tin- i ini d i • 'a t i on* ; of Ihin moVoni'Td rniMl"^ i-v^aitually 1 
|.>r woni'-n in vo.MiiMnal t.ralniuM i 'i not ^ l...jr ,ind oannol h.- d. • t »■ r km n« 'd 
t roiri t h«- dat u if) t h I -i rd udy . 



MVi-iall, ffiort' rion- t r /»di t i<aia 1 » lian Tradltt^nal v/orfi»ai wr. I'lrijdoyr'fl 
whilf th»-y w<-n- »-nrolli-d in po-.t la^r ondar y vocational i'du'ati.>n proMraiir.. 
I,np,,,l,ud dl f f*'r'-nr» ryi-a |.y ..qi-, hov/.-v.-r. Ainon'i f Ion - 1 r ad i t i ona 1 v/oinru 
hior.' youn-M-r wonn-n wr.- v/orkUi'). Pofty^-ojhl pi-frtit ol flon traditi..nal 
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women who were 30 yoar:, old aiui (;vor wero employed, v/hile about 60% of 
Non-tradit Lonai women b-;-. than 30 yuar:i old were employed. 



Tabl'-' X-b, — .-'tudont. empif)>Tit?nt , by age 





Percent employed 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


17-19 year:-. ■* 

20 year:3 

21-24 y<»rirrj 

25-29 yocirfi 

30 yc'ars and over'* * * 


59.1 

f) 

tvO. 1 
59.1 
4R.0/ 


51 .8 

53.8 
44 .7 
44.0 

30 , 2/ 



Tr 



Ad k"*\ Ut /*\ Trari ; 



A:, h.i:; l,.-';n not cd i.n .ii, carLn-T suctiur, , many of the Nori-tra.ii tional wom^'ii 

ir- in Lln.'ir f.wont. i < !iad cntorofl vocaLiona] training in order to 
imi'tcrjr tlp.'ir workinq :,kill.s. Th i f arjt, com):)in(jd with tho data on Non- 
tr.iditionaJ wom.'n , :;uqrjc:;t:; tliaf. m,my wcmen under 29 who ontorcd ncjn- 
t.radi tional training h.id bci.'n stimulated to do so through expor i cncc'.; in 
their (nirrfnt jobr; which li'd thorn to want to acciuire now skillL; and/or to 
clianqe their ocr.upAt \<w. . More tJon-tradi tional women who wcr.^ over :^0, on 
the othe-r hand, are likely to h.' returning to th<,' labor force after a 
,wrio<l of ah;;ene.' anri ari' :;ee-kvng training prior to seeking emplo'/mont . 



Among Traditional wr.n..n a larger pe r.-,..,, t.age of younger women were 
..,„,aoy " Il.an older women. The group with the lowe.t percentage employed 
were the Traditional r.t:udent.; 30 years old and over. Unlike the Non- 
tra.li tional stu.lents, fewer Traditional women 21-29 years old were 
...nploye.l (al.out A^*.) than wore women 17-19 years of ago (about j2t). 



An irialvsi", of the pe.rcent of students employed byj^ousohold income 
...dieate's th.at the higher the income, t:he more likely if is that the women 
..,u,ients are employed. At all income levels, more Non-traditxonal women 
were working. The percentage point difference between Non-traditi onal and 
Traditional student.s who are employed is lowest among women whose household 
i„romes were ^',,000 a year or le.ss, where there was only a 4 percentage 

different between t:he ,x,rcent;age of Non-traditional and Traditional 
women working. -nu: difference in percentages of Non-traditional and 
Tradit:l<,„al women working increases to more than^lO percentage points 
amou') women whose famiii.'s h.id income " 



ov(!r O<'),000 i\ year. 
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Table X-c. -- otiudent nmi^lovirvj:; , ]\o\y.-(:\]ol(\ income' 



Household in- 
come (annual ) 


t'^ v* r\ i' 


1 

LrlU] i L' , < I J ' 


r^o n ~ t r a d i t: i c M l a 1 


Tradi t. ional 


$0-5,000 


4 3.^) 


^7 


$5,001-10 ,00f' 


58.0 ' 




$10 ,001-1 5 ,000 - 


5r).B 


4 3 . 


$15 ,001 and over^ 


60 . 5 


50.3 



Nt x^^j 



Tlie fact that fainllie^^ in wliich tht.- v<nn'.:ii .s CLijL rM.s arc workinq t< ncl 
to have hicjlicr level iricomes might be trxp^fH: tori . At th»c r>amo time, however, 
th,e families of many students who were not workinq v/cre also in higher 
ranqefj. The data confirm the fact that many women are working to establish 
earners rather than .^mply responding to f i ii.^rioual needr. m the family. 

D. Employment in Related Occupations 

Although a greater percentage of rinn -tr id i caonal women arc cmpl(;ye(l, 
more Traditional women are employed in occup^'*- ion!; related to their area 
of study than Non- traditional women. Sixty ]jfri *iit <.f women employe! in 
traditional occupations- compared to 4B't of women r- ployed in non-tradi- 
tional occupations have jobs related to their [)roqi'ams of study. 



Table X-d. — Relationship of job to training 



Job is related 


Employed students (percent) 


to study 








Non- tradi tiona 1 


Tradi t i onal 


Yes'^'^ 


48.3 


59.0 


No 


51.7 


40.4 



Research has indicated that tlie l(iarninq CiXperience of the students 
in their on-the-job training is an important aiiset to overall skill develop 
mcnt. Thus, although Non-traditional women are more likely to be employ^-d, 
they are less likely to be employed in johi; that are related to what thf.-y 
are studying, and th(,^refore, are losincj th<j advantages tliat come with a 
t r a i n i n g - r (:^ 1 a t e d j oh . 
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t)- If .inon<-: :Jon-f.radi ir»jial worn-;':. , tl.or;*: cnr'.jib'a ii. (i i stribut.ivu and 
bu:: .Liv.?;:s Cv^iirsfj- ar»' mrr-.' likr-iy '/ !)•.• --midMy-d t :iari t:ho^-«: enrol K-d in 
trad..-^ •, arivi i t^.da: ri a [ , r-.*^^:!i:i i.. \ 1 -^r a-u* i cu.l t.a : a 1 i>roc;i ams (5<.^o 1\U)K- X-^^.) 

Anol:.iior i. y:: a-.: t^hat. ''m»'ra'':; . > findincj ti)ai !~cw wornt.'n v;nc) ar-- 

."^ f ud'.' i ii! : .•rc(U''inia within ay: /a .1 r : in • , t '-nLii innil a:iel t-rat"lc- nnd iiidu:;- 

tri.il ."ir-pa-^ am* ^*.rnd.r-yrd ii: r-lnt.-'': it-m ;)nly A2* nf t]\' women onr.).llod 
in nnn~t:radi t Lona 1 pro.]vxm:~. :n . ■• '.na'--*.: i i .'^nn i .ir-.'.;.- w^a-" ivy-d 

in 1 jon rel/i*'-.,: -r-, ».}n.;ir a>;«'',i ca' Lraininn. 7hi;n^- slatint.inn --uqcjest: tdi^n 
an (.•f:7'>rt: " /..la n-.' i^.ad^.' f/a irni^rrve 'ici' niact>ip»-nt for :Jon-t radi t. lona L v;c^;m^.*n 
w!io ir-- a*-ndyina in ^ho^■^o '."lynv na'ia] irmn. (H«.m- Tabh,;-; >:-7.) 

Ail :;r>n-t r <:a : t- Lona L w-rv :, in 'a:- nnirv.'y ir;nb- were; ankrd if t ru:^ f"'>lt: 
: t-. w.i ^ '•■a.-.ier i : "ir-n rud'-n t ;•- ♦nn find ''.l' v/iaii r'dat:(jd to tdieir ar-.-a 
af friinin-j. *::an'' v;om»a: w:.c.» r-a-n ■ • ' y-n; " nci, ]_/ CiVf'r haj t (^'j-) 

: ndl .aitv-d tip-'.' felt i v;.u; cani^a , ?in<.i nucit ]ohn (r;e»' 

Tad'- X-H) • Ti.a n'*-r-:ay ^ n^n nf aon - V r.ir: . * i - el v, n td^at it in t^ani^a- 
•"or man obtain. ral.i*'.d. v; ,rd'. t.-xr- a i ^-i;. • ■ ■ towinnt .imonq Non- tanui i ta Mna 1 
wonen i-nrcjLb^d in d i n taa hn • i '/e an^i bunin-,., at:i onn (41^), and hiah'-nt: 

..irir)na wornn-n i:i i.rade:-> and i i;du^; fr i a 1. and tuajhnieal occuj-ati ornj (^^V'U (S*'*' 
Tabb: . The.'n' p* • r c* '} d; i c ^nn. i-»jlr.it.e to eaidiur findings tluit w(»mcai in 

(ii nt-r ibHit: i ve and buninen:; (a-jcap.i td c;n/. w»;r- (a) more likely t.o [>a employed 
and (b) mor^' likely t.r> b<.- t.-nploy.-d in rt:d<ifi-d o(n;a{jati c-:^n:; tdian wornewi in 
(:) t/i I o r o r; (.; ii [ - a 1 1 o 1 1 n . 



E . }a ) 1 e of School in Job Placc-i ntait: 

()verall, schools aaninded a ratdie*t nmall percentaqe of women in tdi'- 
nam})le to obtain their jobs. Thirty-four pe-rcent of the om[jloyed Tradi- 
tional women in the r^ample* receivt?d hflfj in job placement from thf^ir 
^;chool5■. whil<-' only 24'^. of the? f^-mployed Non-traditional women in the sample 
recoive^d help in joi) placement from their tjchooli-"i. 



Table X-e. School assi5;tance in job placement 



School helped 


Student response 


(percent) 


place student 








Non-tradi tional 


'] radi t ional 


Ye5^^^ 


24.0 


34.2 


No 


76.0 


65.8 



The fact that the nchfjoln Unci b^-t a * r nuccesy; with placinq Tradi t. i on/i 1 
women in related jobs than it. had m placinq Non~tradi ti onal women in 



V S i xty~thr(,'e percent of the re::ponserj to thii; question were "don't know*' 
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related lobf; sucjaests that • :.>)ol'. Itavr.' not irrv(^:;ted the- i-ffart i:\ 

:>lacing Non- 1 rad 1 1 ional woin*.:.. Hxistinq evidence sliows^ that omployerf^; .ir* 
ready to place women in ma b • - i : , t.. ■ 1 vo n( j:.-[jrof (-':;fuor"ial occupc3tJons if t::* 
are ad-^quately prepared i-. orv-r 'o meet (fovernmontal prt.'ssuro for affinii- 
atlve action. Women enroll" i in .:ourse:; to acquirt: thc.»se 5^ki.ll.s are as 
well i^repared as the men in their Tourser;. Orqanizinq and qaininri r.iif.port 
for the placement of women in non-tradi tioiial occupations may take mcu'e 
effort by the school, but based on the exjerionce of the Trad it i r^na 1 womrTi, 
it is clearly worth the effort. 

For both Non - tradi tional and Traditional women , 20 .y(?ar olds and 
21-2A year olds found the schools most helf^ful in terms of job j:)l acumen t 
assistance. Wom(}n who were least often helj^ed by their schools in iob 
placement were Non- tradi tional and Traditional women 30 years old and over. 



Table X-f. — School assistance in job i)lacement, by student age* 





School helped place 


.tudent (percent) 


Aqe 


Non- tradi t ional 


Traditional 


17 - 19 years^^ 


22.3 


34 .5 


20 years 


31 .8 


39.0 


21 - 24 years 


33.0 


42.2 


25 - 29 years 


21.3 


33 .3 


30 years and over 


13 .9(?^ 


15.4$;^ 



Nt Nt i/l^^^, Trad i^'' 



Oveiall, at every aqe group except women 30 and over, many mnr(» Traditional 
women thari Non- tradi tional women were assisted by the schoolr: in ]oh place- 
ment. In the older group, few schoolf. helpfid either the Traditional or 
the Non-traditional women. 

In all cases where the school helped find the job, it was more likely 
that the work was related to what the woman was .stiudyinq. However, ther^i 
is a marked difference in the percentage of Traditional women and Non- 
traditional women who were placed in related -jobs by th(^ schools. 



Table X-g. — School assistance in job placement, by relat ionf;hip 
of job to training 



Job is re*Iat(Kl 


School helped place st.udent 


Non-Traditional 


Traditional 


Yos 
No 


GG.l 
3 3.9 


B4.4 
15.6 


Yes 
No 


School did not hel}> pl^icr .student 


42.9 
57.1 


46. 5 
53.5 
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- 1',':- of ^lu' :;chool'.^ .i,:;- 1 t. ai: i V ar-.M ci* .;d ^:'/ t iir; fact ^h.i* or.lv 

4. , ,,f ^^o::- V rad : ' i .-a.a 1. w.-in.':. .aii.i t::it.- Trad i t: io::al wOTrii wlio t-auiid 

♦:.>'ir ^ w:^ iol..; vaT*' a; ; 1 • ■ r i a^i vjij;. r-lat.t;d to vir'ir area af :.:^udv, 
v/h-jr-'a^; a.ii^.all o- : rc:"::t.a^j' ■ ■ d* M<';a -t. rad. i r Luna I v.'onit-n (lb-) an.i 

Traditional v.a!i'..T. (M d wiir, WL:ro (-rnidoy^'d la johs tdat woro ^io£ rolc.:a-d 
tc^ Tdvir ar^-a Lra::o:.a h^id h(^ui. : Lacod vj \ th tdiu asm. o t.ai^c^; of 'nLir 
ac:ic;ol;... (So': 'laLb.^ I) , T:j ;j,di''iol >;a>; ablu t.i,; fiiid *.wicje as many 

r«'i'.ita--d y-jh.j for .N'o:;- ^ rad, i t: i ' )h. i L w./ivi-a Ll^ci:, tda*- students warij abl«j t:o tirid. 
T:iU.;, v/r; hO f td-i..; ♦Mnolo'/'.-d Tradilioaa.l woni^jri and only 48'- r;f t:la- 
t -rnn 1 r )y» v:! ! Jrj ri~ t r a> lit. i on a 1 woin^.^ r i W'."- r> ■ work i nq i n ] oLs rt> 1 a ted t o t ho i r are a 
u f t: r .1 i r . : n .] , t i i r.' i i f f t • r • • : i o - ' b c- r, v.:- ' ^ : i t . 1 ; • • two c ? r o u ; i s i s .d i u- la r u I y t ( t \ \ k- 
iii'}h''r O' • rcor; taqt ■ of T: ad i t' i ve:n',-;. wh(j w(:re a;,: ist^'d l;y t:i(:ir sidu.'f.ds 

1 '.' f 1 i t I r iob.. . 

I:. ,:umrnary, tdi-oo' fiadi;.';:. suc/q-sa t:lu.it, )fdj dt vl r>j .r^.'nt-. in traiiiinq- 
' 1 .1 1- 'd ar''vjii, ari imiort. aat s-^rvioi t.aat ;join^' s, cfaitds provid(^, har^ 
; "'ii' d" 1 t. od f.^rof/(jrti on<-it.t„' l.y rnor* Trad it ion a. 1 student!; tdi.iii TJc^n- 1 rad i t lona 1 
st-ud*'iits. Mort- schools slv^jld urulertaKo tliesa;- proqrains LMther i ndo { naiden 1 1 y 
(jf 111 s'ocjrdi sci t i un widli -.i p I a'.X'm.?fit office?. WncTi such a proqrani is. undcr- 
t-ak';n, 'Mju.il '.a:i} 'has i s :;h;'aild bf.^ qrve-n to the devoloprn»,'nt of iob^s for womtMi 
IS !i< ^n~t. rad i t; i ona.l and trriditional *: raining. 
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XI . Alternative Occupations Considered by Women 

To assist women in making occupational choicr-s and to expand their ciioi.-..'S, 
it is necessary to understand the process by which students who have already 
^•hosen to enter non-traditional or traditional occupational traininq programs 
decided to enroll in these programs. To do this, it is useful to examine the 
range of occupations that women first considered before making their choices. 
Accordingly, the students in the sample were asked if they had seriously 
considered any occupations other than the one for which they were presently 
training, and if so, to identify their alternative occupation. The response.s; 
are examined by (a) the extent to which women had considered any alternative 
occupations, and (b) the typology of these alternative occupations. 

A . vm eth er Alternative Occupations were Considered 

Overall, more Non-traditional women (73") than Traditional women (':.7 ) 
had considered alternative occupations. These differences, however, and 
differences by age group were very small. 



TabJe Xl-a. — Consideration of alternative occupations 



Considered 


Non -traditional 


Traditional 


alternatives 








( percent ) 


Yes* 


72.6 


67.4 


No 


27.4 


32 .6 



The largest percentage of women who considered alternative occupations were Non- 
traditional women 21-24 years of age, 81'i. of whom had considered alternativo 
occupationB. Traditional women 30 years of age and over identified an alter- 
native oc ipation least often; 60% of the women in this group had considered 
another occupation. (See Table XI-2.) 

As has been noted, the characteristics of parents have not been a signifi- 
cant factor in the occupational choices of students. However, a relationship 
between mothers background and students choice of alternative occupations was 
noted in the study findings. Non-traditional women whose n.others were in low 
status white collar occupations (sales and clerical workers — the most tradi ti on.i 1 
of all occupational areas) considered alternative occupations more often (79?,) 
than did Non-traditional women whose mothers v/ere of any other occupational 
status. (See Table XI-3.) Among Traditional women too, those whose mothers had 
worked 'in low status white collar occupations considered alternat.ivc occupations 
most often (69%) . 
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T\w ►"Xt-int: to whu::p. Trad 1 1: i <^Ma 1 t.ud. .tiLs cons id»-'ref 'd alternative:' occupations 
varied .s I i •v.^- 1 the amount o: ducat ion f.heir moth(?rs had had. Traditic^nal 

womt^n w\\<): •-. • : .s had had 12 ^ar mort'^ y^-arr^ of ^jcliool were more apt to coniudcr 
a 1 terna ti-.- iiatior:^; {731) than those v;;;oL-^e mothers had had t:han 13 

yoars of. -jiai'-ion (»,»4M. Th^- srimt} pat. t»-rn *.'Xis tod amonq the Non-tr ad i t i ona 1 
f^tudont:-^, al^iiouqh the d i f t f./reiic -s woro smaller. (SOf} Table XI-4.) 

Thit; fas: tor whi appart;ntly most affr;Ctt_<l wiu:ther or not students had 
coiis ideri.'d alternative c>.jr:ur-/a t ir)ns was thr? ^yp^' ^-"^^ hiqh sch,or;l ^.-urr icu 1 urn they 
h.ad tak'-':-. . Womei. students, both Traditional and Non- trad 1 1 lona 1 , who had bor-n 
iri a • 1 1 e(.7e' proparatr-ry prr)qrim m hi(;li sc'nc')ol considoreed ril t- 'rn-it iv- ' oocu- 
o"iti^*>ns i vin 1 f i cant ly mc^rt- f>fte;n than did Wf.)mon students who iiad be«.'n ennalb'd 
1 'r.-i 1 c^ducatLon or vo:'atuonal r'diK-ation curricula m hi:;h ru.;hool. 



Tvible Xl-b. ~- rv.*ru^ idered al t er■I^-iLi vo oc^-'upa t ions , by hi'/:; schocd 
curr i cu 1 um 



Hiqh school 
cu rr 1 culum 


r>Jfj)n-t r ^-'i tir>nal 


Traditional 


Students did considtjr alternative^ 
(ijercGn t) 


Colloqe pjroparation** * 
i^ieneral education 
Vocational education 


H2.8 

bn. 3 

Gb. :j 


71.3 
bb . 5 



Mt X 



VJhi le H2^'> of Non-traditional women and 71% cjf Traditional women who iuid been ifi 
colloqe } preparatory proqrams considered alternatives, only about GGt of all 
other Mon-trafiitional and Traditional students considered alternative.^ c:»ccupa t ions 

There is some differt^nce in resr^onse among those stud(?nts who were* in voca- 
tional education j^roqrams in hiqh school. (See Table xi-5.) Non-traditional 
students who wore in Trade and Industrial, Technical, Agricultural and Distri- 
butive traininq in secondary school considered fewer options than other groups. 
This was only to be (expected since the'y were the ones who had most lik(}ly 
seb:'cted the-ir area of traininq whLlr? in hiqh school and had not chanqed between 
hiqh. schotjl and postsecondary seiiool. 

It is also significant that there is no difference in the percentaqe of 
women who considered alternative occupations by the extent to which they 
considered counselors to be influential. (See Tables XI~G and XI-7.) Th'es<' 
data suggest that counselors are not effectively encouraging women to ccjnsider 
a 1 ternatives . 

In summary, Non-tradi tiona 1 women are somewhat more likely to consider 
alternative occupations than Traditional women, and women who had been enrol le(.l 
in CfUloqe preparatory curriculum in high school were^ somewhat more likely to 
consider alternative occupations than women who had been enrolled in qon<?ral 
education or vocatiorual education curricula. 
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B . Types of Occupation^} Considered 



Wliile there are few vivid contrasts in whether or not the women studuntr: 
considered alternative occupations, there are large differences in the typolo^'y 
of occupations which women did consider. 

To develop the typology, all alternative occupations which the women id^.*nti- 
fied were classified by the percent of women nationally participating in thuir 
employment in 1974, Those occupations in v/hicli or less of those employed 

v/ere women were designated as non-traditional alternatives, those in which 
25.1% to 75% of the employed wore women were designated as mixed alternatives, 
and those occupations in which 75.1% to 100% of those employed were women wc-rc 
designated as traditional occupations. In a few instances, the students did v\nt 
list a specific occupation, and some only listed a general field of study. TIidso 
responses were classified as '•undetermined" unless the entire field was of oi im- 
part icu la r typology. 1/ 

Among those responses where an aiternative occu[:)ation could be c: I iss i f i t , 
the distribution of alternative occupations considc^red by Non-traditional v;omen 
was nearly equal. Thirty-one percent of Non-traditional women considered c^tlu'r" 
non- trad i t iona 1 occupations, 36% considered mixed occu| )at ions , and 34% cons id'.:i'< -d 
traditional occupations. Traditional women, on the other hand, considered otlier 
traditional occupations most often (48%), mixea occupations next (40''.), and non- 
traditional occupations least often (13%), thus shr)wing a marked preforono^j for 
traditional and mixed occupations. 



Table XI-c. — Typology of alternative occupations considered by students 



Typology of alternative 


Non -traditional 1 Traditional | 


(;:er 


cent) 1 


Non-traditional alternative 
Mixed alternative 
Traditional alternative 


30.8 

35.6 
33.6 


12.6 I 
39.5 1 
47.8 1 



If all traditional women in the sample are considered, including those who 
considered no alternative, 8% of all Traditional uomen seriously considered a 
non-traditional alternative. (See Table XII-x.) If one extended this to all 
women enrolled in traditional training in AVTS nationally, this would represent 
29,000 women who might possibly have selected a non-traditional occupation had 
they received some encouragemf?nt . Tliis groufj a 1. >ne would nearly doubl e tlie 
number of women in training for non-traditional occui)a t ions . (See also Section 
XII, Mixed Women.) 



1/ Of all responses, 5.2% of the* students in training m non-traditional area:-; 
and 5.2% in traditional areas did not identify a sjj(,'cific occupation. 
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The pattern by which Non-traditional and Traditional women select non- 
traditional, mixed or traditional alternative occupations varies by age groups 



Table Xl-d. — Typology of alternative occupations, by age 



Age and 


Non -traditional 1 


Traditional 


alternative 


(percent) 


17-19 years 








Non- traditional 


37.8 




12 . 9 


Mixed 


39 . 8 




33 , 5 


Traditional 


32.4 




53 .5 


20 years 








Non- traditional 


26.2 




1^7 


Mixed 


36.9 




35.3 


Traditional 


36,9 




49.0 


21-24 yea- 








Non-tr ticnal 


31.1 




11.9 


Mixfjd 


34.9 




49.3 


Traditional 


34.0 




38.8 


25-29 years 








Non- traditional 


21,4 




6.7 


Mixed 


51.2 




50.0 


Trada tional 


27,4 




43.3 


f- 

30 years and over 






Non-tradit ionai , 


, 26.1 




13,3 


Mixed 


1 34,1 




44,4 


Traditional 


39,8 




42,2 



Non-traditional women 25 years of age and over considered other non-tradi 
tional occupations slightly less often than younger Non-traditional women; and 
Traditional women 21 years of age and over con.sidereed other traditional 
occupations less often than younger Traditional women. 
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Table XI-g. — Typology of alternative oc cupations, by selected age qroup r. 

Non-tradi tional students 



Age 17 - 24 

Non-traditional alternative 
Mixed al cernative 
Traditxonal alternative 

Age 25 and older 

Non-traditional alternative 
Mixed alternative 
Traditional alternative 



Traditional s t u cl ( : n t s 



Age 17 - 20 

Non-traditional alternative 
Mixed alternative 
Traditional alternative 



Age 21 and older 

Non-traditional alternative 
Mixed alternative 
Traditional alternative 



Nt x'^*, Trad x 



on 



Older Non-traditionals (25 and over) and Traditionals (21 and over) not 
. GCted non-traditional and traditional occupations, respectively, loss 
nftO'A, out both groups also generally considered occupations of the mixed 
^at■-c,or^ more often than younger women. Forty-eight percent of Traditional 
w(»mf- 11 years of age and over and 42% of Non-traditional women 25 years of age 
and over listed mixed occupations as alternative choices. Younger women m the 
sample were more likely to have considered as alternatives other occupations in 
their own categories, e.g., more younger Non- traditional students selected non- 
traditional alternative occupations and more younger Traditional students 
selected traditional alternative occupations. 

The earlier analyses of characteristics of women 21 - 29 years of agu in 
this sample have shown that for women in this age group, desire to change or 
improve work skills is an important factor in their decision to clioose their 
[particular type of training i'.^oa chapter VIII, Motivational Factor .ind that 
many of the women in this age group were presently working (see Chaptur X, 
Employment ) . Given these charac teristics, the higher proportion of women in 
their 20 's who had considered mixed occupations as alternatives nnd the lower 
proportion of women in their 20' s who had considered occupations in their own 
categories as alternatives might reflect (a) their labor market oxi.ior ience , 
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(b) better information from work experience enabling them to consider a fuli*-r 
range of choices, and (c) more knowledge of mixed occupations, some of which 
are newer occupations and are less likely to bo known to students diro-tly 
out of high school. 

These findings suggest the need for special programs for women in thc^ir 
20 's who are considering an occupational shift. Women m this aye group arc' 
most likely to be overlooked by programs presently being offered which incluic 
standard programs for young women leaving high school and special programs for 
older women re-entering the labor force. Statistics on women's occupational 
patterns, however, point to a marked increase in the labor force participation 
rate of women 20-29 years of age in the labor force. 1^/ Sixty-two percc.-nt 
of this age group are presently in the labor force, suggesting that thos«.- 
women are staying in the labor force and arn apparently intoreste": :n 
exploring new occupati onal opportunit ics . 



!_/ Sixty-six percent of women 20-24; and of women 25-29 years of age 

are in the labor force. Source: Women*s Bureau, Department of Labor, 1975. 
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XI I . Women in Mixed Vocational Training 



A. Background 

According to national data on AVTS enrollment. there are 51 occupational 
programs where 25.1% to 75.0% of the students enrolled were women. 1/ These 
programs are neither traditional r.or non-traditional and are beiricj callc'd 
mixed vocational training programs. 

The women enrolled in mixed training programs represented 29% of all 
women in the postsecondary AVTS sample. (63% of the women were training 
for traditional occupations and 9% were training for non-traditional occu- 
pations.) (See Appendix, Table A-2 for a list of the mixed occupations,) 

National enrollment data show that 25% of all students — men and wom-jn-- 
enrolled in postsecondary AVTr. programs were in mixed categories (28^> were 
enrolled in traditional c .-,::ions and 47% v;ere enrolled in non-traditional 
programs) . 2/ Of all the ients in the 51 mixed occupational programs 
combined, 42% v;ere women and 58% were men. 

Even in the mixed category, the majority of the students were men. 
This occurs because men are the majority of students in the six mixed 
training programs that have the largest total enrollment. Men are the 
majority in most of the mixed training programs and they dominate in 32 of 
the 51 mixed programs nationally. 

1 . Rationale for Analyzing Mixed Occupations 

In recent years, an effort has been made to encourage young women to 
move from training for traditional occupations to training for non-tradi- 
tional occupations. Except at the professional level, however, this 
effort has met with only minimal success. The 1974 national AVTS data 
indicate that women represented only 8% of the students training for non- 
traditional occupations. Those students who were in non-traditional pro- 
grams (60%) were mostly clustered in only four programs — police science, 
law enforcement, drafting, and business supervision and administration. 
These data from the current study show the continuation of this clustering 
trend; 52% of the Non-traditional students in the sample were in those 
same four programs. 

Among women in the sample, two-thirds who were in traditional programs 
and three-fourths who were in mixed programs had considered alternative 
occupations . Only 13% of the Traditional women and 16% of the Mixed women, 
however, ever seriously considered entering an occupation that was non- 
traditional. There is no question that young women's own perceptions have 
been a major obstacle to their movement into the non-traditional occupation!^ . 
Until the barriers created by the schools and the women themselves are re- 
moved, there is little likelihood that rapid movement of women into non- 
traditional training will occur. 

1/ 1974 Office for Civil Rights, DHEW, Survey of AVTS schools. 
1/ Ibid. 
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WhtMi younq womoii avk' t'::.\.>in vUit.vi to uruif * r t . i ■ tt\iiniii^j !.\ i .ii- 
tional oc.:upv-it ions , Iht^y may laok contidt^K-o i:. tlu'ii' alu 1 i t \ t li' i-. 
the caroer bvir rwr; t h«:y may hositat*' b<\ MP..'w> t f tM'.'civc ^ ir .ii;, > 
pat. ions vu; "unvs 'laanly . " 'Vlu.'y nAy s»'rk u> av-u^i tlic t.>t»'iiM.i; t -i !i 
that may viriso, durin<; ttaiimv; or on tJu- i^>b; in tlu-ii ifl i:. ■:,.>:o;' vitl. 
mon and/or thoir fvimilit.'s. ThtT.e porooption:; ai^^ a rt^:«\.lt tl;-- » ' 
of social moros aivi sonoty's role vissiqnmont whioli v lo.itf r syol-..> 1 i a 1 
and social conL^traints that att'ect womun Vs oarot*r dinM s i on-n^ak i na ^ 
younq women have not reflected on any alternatives beyond thost* wiuv!-. 
society has rradi t i onal 1 y defined as acceptable for wom».Mi ; r.on-t iw.i 1 1 i v^na I 
jobs are generally not viewed as o[)tions. With^nit qut^stion, the ra:uu' 
possible approaches to women's career decisions must be ex.:r^intvi if pcrr-oiuil 
and societel influences arc to be overcome' and women; ar^.' * :iak(.; r.it.ional, 
bias- free occupational choices. 

One finds that of th.ose ft,^w women who have moVfd ir.to lu^r.- 1 rao i ^ i ^ -kiI 
jobs in recent years, many are adult women who are returnina to th^.' iviba 
force or are already employed and changing occupations. A la *k t.)f rol<^ 
models and the difficulty of adjusting to an a II -male environ:nL>nt ar^^ not 
the only factors which [prevent many young women from entering non-trad;- 
tional occupations. Younq women who are in high school or about to ontti 
postsecondary education are at an age when they are most likely to be 
insecure about their self-image and femininity. Late adolescence is 
perhaps the most difficult time in a young woman's personal developmen:t tor 
her to decide to undertake an occupation that is decidedly non-tradi t lonai . 
If the choice of a non-traditional occupation is delayed until after child- 
bearing, when the older woman return- to the labor market, the problems of 
self-image and identity are often outgrown but the woman's delayed entry 
into a non-traditional occupation is likely to be exponsi\e an ^ t : ^e- 
wasteful. ^he is at a disadvantage because of her 1 " r entry intv the 
non-traditional occupation. 

Most of the effort up to the present has been to convince women to 
enter areas of employment that are not only non-traditional (i.e., have 
less than 25% women) , but which are also stereotyped as "masculine" by 
society. These tend to be such areas as construction apprenticeship, auto 
mechanics, and other similar occupations that are firmly fixed as "men's 
jobs." There are many other often overlooked areas of employment, however, 
which do not carry either a "masculine" or "feminine," image, in part 
because they are new areas of employment which have not yet taken on a sex 
identification. 1/ Women entering these occupations would not face the 
problems of sex-stereotyping and overcoming traditional attitudes that 
exist for women entering "masculine" imaged occupations. 



1/ For a more complete explanation, see Chapter I, Introduction. 
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It IS ther^^torv i;uqvj<'s tod , that ratluu: than stroiuUy omphas ii*. i iiq that 
women move from " ft "u " lobs into "masci.il i job:;, womt?n bo oncouraqcvi 

to move into "noutial" .vitions that av^ of sex storootypor, as an 

intor:-' ...\to stt.^r-. .^n .:upations need ;. t-r p-art i oi pation by wc^mon 

r.inco ' .u»y aro mixri ■ r :.o!>-tradit Lv-)nal m *.^-vv.i:\ of woitI'MI ' s prosont 
participation, A n. v-n. Into thor.o aroat-3 will p.ermit womf-n to (jrad.nally 
overcome their ro rt r- ■ \o enter trainmq for "masculine" occupat io:is , 

Data from our ..tu.iy (>^ee Chapter XI, Alternative (.occupations) indicate 
that a larc]e number ■ : Av^m-n in the three trainmq qroups — Non-tr.s , : L lona 1 , 
Mixed, and Tradi t lonal --cons idered entermq training for a mixed o>-cu[\\tion 
at a rate much higher than the rate at which women are enrolled m trainin<i 
for mixed occu{.vitions in AVTS . In 1974, 29^ of the womon in AVTS were 
enrolled in mixed occupational training programs. Sample data indicate 
that 40"^, of the Traditional women who seriously considered an alternative 
occupation considered entering a mixed occupation. Thus, there is no Lick 
of women who, perhaps with a little more information, support and encouraqe- 
ment, might be willing to enter mixed occupations. 

Because there exists a potential for developing a different strategy 
to move women away from traditional occupations, we have undertaken this 
preliminary analysis of the characteristics of women in mixed occupational 
training and the issues that are related to their career decision-making, 

2 . Nature of the Analysis 

While the number of women in the mixed sample was large enough for the 
overall characteristics of the mixed group to be determined, a further 
breakdown of the group by two or more variables resulted in cells that 
were small and of little St.; . . tical significance. The characteristics 
of women in the mixed group, it was found, often fell about mid-way between 
characteristics of Non-traditional and Traditional women. There was often 
no statistically significant difference in the characteristics of Mixed 
Women and vomen in either of the other two groups on particular variables, 
although the differences between Traditional and Non-traditional women on 
those same variables were significant. 

Because of the limited size of the sample, we have not tested for the 
statistical sign. cance of differences in characteristics between Mixed 
women and women in either of the other two training categories. Nor have 
we tested significance of variations within the group itself. Instead, we 
offer the data in this section as tentative findings which, because of the 
consistent nature in which women in mixed occupational training programs 
are shown to different from women in both non-traditional and traditional 
programs, suggest the need for further and more detailed investigation of 
this group. 

We are attempting here only to set ou' issue of how attention to 

opportunities in mixed training mi-/ht help \jn to move away from their 
present overconcentration in traditional occupational programs, and open a 
new, challenging, and we believe, fruitful area offering promise in assist- 
ing women to overcome traditional perceptions of women's education and 
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emplo\T-- The fact that the mixed group represents nearly a third of all 

women' training in postsecondary AVTS lends further weight to our contention 
that further analysis of this population is needed. 



3 . Types of Mixed Occupations 

Thirty-one of the 51 occupational programs which comprise the mixed 
category were represented by women in the control sample. Progr..ms in 
each of the seven broad vocational education categories were included. 
Fifty-two percent of the women in the mixed sample were training for 
Business occupations and 25% were training for Distributive occupations. 

The distribution by broad classification of mixed students in the 
study sample generally matches the distribution of women nationally who 
are in mixed training in postsecondary AVTS programs: 



Table Xll-a. — 



Distribution of women in mixed occupational training in the 
sample and in national enrollment, by broad classification 



Classification 
of study 


Distribution of women in mixed occupa- 


National 1 Survey sample 


Agriculture 

Distributive 

health 

Home economics 

Business 

Technical 

Trades and industrial 


1.4 1-5 

16.5 24.6 

14.6 9.7 
3.1 2.4 

44.3 51.8 
7.8 3.3 
12.4 



While the survey sample contains a somewhat smaller percentage of 
students in Trade and Industrial and in Health and a somewhat larger percen- 
tage of students in Business and Distributive, the sample profile is gener- 
ally representative of women in mixed programs nationally. A further exami- 
nation of the characteristics of the Mixed women is certainly needed, but 
on the basis of this study^ preliminary characteristics can be defined and 
some hypotheses can be derived. 

B. Demographic Characteristics of the Mixed Sample 1/ 

With few exceptions, the demographic characteristics of the Non- tradi- 
tional and Traditional students were quite similar. In those instances 
where the characteristics differed significantly, the characteristics of 
the Mixed women tended to be more like the Traditional women than the Non- 
traditional women overall. In areas other than demography, however, 
involving issues of women moving away from traditional behavior, or insti- 

1/ See Volume II* Chapter III, Tables 1-13. 
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tutions responding, negatively toward non-traditional behavior, Mixed womt. 
tended to be more like Non-traditional women. 

1 . Geographic Location 

A higher percentage of Traditional and Mixed women were located in 
rural areas tiian were Non-traditional women, although the percentage for 
the Mixed was slightly less than that for the Tradi tionals , 



Table Xll-b. — Urban/rural location of students 



Location 


Students (percent) 










Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Urban 


75.7 


68.8 


66.7 


Rural 


24.3 


31.2 


33.3 



2. Age 

The age distribution of Mixed women is similar to the age distribution 
of Traditional women, both groups having proportionately more young women 
and fewer older women than the non-traditionals . 



Table XII-c. — Age distribution of students 





Students (percent) 


Age 


Non-traditional | Mixed | Traditional 


17-19 years 

20 years 

21-24 years 

25-29 years 

30 years and over 


35.2 44.5 46.2 
12.9 16.1 13.3 
17.7 16.5 17.5 
15.7 8.5 8.4 
18.5 14.4 14.6 



Findings from an earlier section (see Section IX, Problems and Diffi- 
culties) suggest that older women are better able to adjust themselves to 
non-traditional occupations than younger women. This factor may explain 
why there were fewer young women 25 and under in the Non-traditional sample 
(66%) than in the Mixed (77%) or Traditional (77%) samples. 
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3. Race 



The racial/ethnic distributions of women in each of the three groups 
were quite similar. 



Table Xll-d. — Racial/ethic distribution of students 



Racial/ethnic 
group 


Students (percent) 


Non- traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


White 


84.8 


88.2 


86.7 


Minority 


15.2 


11.8 


13.3 


Black 


9.9 


9.3 


9.5 



4 . Characteristics of Parents 

There is very little variation in characteristics of the parents among 
any of the three groups. Slightly more of the Mixed and Traditional women 
have mothers who have never worked than do the Non-traditional women; 
otherwise, the parents employment characteristics of Mixed women were 
similar to those Traditional and Non-traditional women. A slightly higher 
percentage of Mixed students mothers and fathers were high school graduates 
than either of the other two groups, but the overall educational profiles 
of the parents were quite similar. 

5 • I ncome 

The income profile of Mixed women is similar to that of Non-traditional 
women. More family incomes are concentrated at either end of the spectrum; 
there are more families who are poor and more families who are well-to-do 
compared to the Traditional women. Like the households of the Non-tradi- 
tional women, households of Mixed women are less commonly in the middle 
income ranges. 



Table Xll-e. — Household income of students 



Household 
income 


Students (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


$0-5,000 


15.9 


15.9 


12.0 


$5,001-10,000 


19.9 


20.8 


20.2 


$10,001-15,000 


20.3 


18.9 


28.5 


$15,001 or higher 


43.8 


44.4 


39.3 
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C. Analysis of Influential Persons 1/ and Events 



Non-School Persons 



Women in the sample were asked if certain persons outside of school, 
including Mother, Father, Husband, etc., had been influential in their 
career choice. In almost all cases, the percentage of women who identified 
specific "significant others" as oeinq i: f luential was midway between the 
percentage of Traditional and Non-tradi onal women who identified such 
persons as being influential. 

Table Xll-f. — Importance of family and friends in influencing students 
selection of training 



Influential 

persons 



Percent responding person was iinporta;it 



Non-traditional 



Mixed 



Traditional 



Mother 
Father 
Husband 
Men friends 
Women friends 
Men relatives 
Women relatives 



50.3 
44.3 
46.0 
43.1 
44.1 
25.5 

24.1 



59.7 
53.1 
50.3 
45.2 
52.4 
22.6 
27.4 



72.8 



56. 
58. 
39. 
54. 

23, 



38.7 



Only the percent of Mixed who were influenced by male friends was slightly 
higher. Forty-five percent of Mixed women, 43% of Non-traditional women 
and 40% of Traditional women were influenced by male friends. 

2 . School Personnel 

Responses on the relative influence of school personnel were analyzed 
by school level — secondary and postsecondary , by the sex of the influential 
person, and their role in school— teachers , counselors, other school personnel, 

Mixed women, like the Non-traditional women, are influenced more by 
men school personnel than by women school personnel, but the difference in 
influence between men and women is much smaller for the Mixed (5 percentage 
points) than for the Non-traditional women (14 percentage points) . Tradi- 
tional women, on the other hand, are more greatly influenced by women 
school personnel than men (with a difference of 10 percentage points). 



1/ See Volume II, Chapter V, Tables 1-20, 
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Table XTT-q, ~- Influence of i-rio'A ar.d w.-.mon \ ^'iroiw.i-l 

choice of training 





^tuclentis consiaerintj one 




School person- 


tho qroup influential 


(r-orcont) 


nel qrouped by 




1 Tradi t ional 


sex 


Non-traditioiuil | Mixed 


Men 


50.7 512,7 


4d . :^ 


Women 


37.1 48.5 


5B. 3 



At the postsecondary level Mixed women found teacher.s c\nd courii^t^ lor s ai)L»ut 
equally influential in the case of both men (27%) and women (22i,) . At tlu,- 
secondary level, Mixed women found women teachers more influential than 
women counselors, but they found men teachers and counselors to be of 
about eqiiai influence. Overall, Mixed women found mei^ and womcMi school 
personnel to be of about equal influence at the secondary level, while at 
the postsecondary level, the Mixed women tended to find men school personriel 
more influential than women school personnel. 



Table Xll-h, Importance of school personnel in influencing students 

select ion of training , by school 1 evel , pos ition , and sex 
of influential person 



Influential 

school 

personnel 


Percent responding person was 


important 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Teachers 








Senior high men 


24 .9 


28.3 


28.8 


Senior high women 


17.7 


30.5 


38.2 


Post high men 


31.9 


26.9 


23 .4 


Post high women 


17.6 


21.7 


33.8 


Counselors 








Senior high men 


18.8 


25-7 


26.3 


Senior high women 


16.2 


23.9 


30.2 


Post high men 


24-8 


26.8 


22.4 


Post high women 


15.2 


21 .5 


26-5 



3 . Most Important Event 1/ 

Students were asked if an important event had influenced their choice 
of training. Interestingly, many of the events cited were negative ones 
such as unsuccessful job seeking effort, dissatisfaction at another job, 
need to provide financial support, and a change in family situation 
(generally associated with financial problems) . 



1/ These data were not separately analyzed in an earlier analysis because 
there were no significant differences between Non-traditional and Tradi- 
tional women - 
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Table Xll-i. — Most important event influencing students in selection 
of training 



Student response (percent) 



Most important event 



Non- traditional 



Mixed 



Traditional 



Previous exposure to tasks 
Need to provide financial support 
Unsuccessful job seeking 
For advancement 
Dissatisfaction elsewhere 
Wcinted skill 

Family situation changed 
Aware of women's opportxinity 
Others 



36.9 
5.2 
4.2 

12.4 

10.5 
7.2 
8.5 
4.6 

10-5 



29.8 
8.1 
7.3 
10.5 
13.7 
6.5 

11.3 
1.6 



11.3 



38.1 
8.8 
4.8 
10.2 
10.2 
10.9 
8.8 
0-0 
8.2 



These events represented 40% of those reported by women training in mixed 
occupations, compared to 28% and 33% for the Nor-traditional and Tradi- 
tional students, respectively. 

It is also noteworthy that a smaller percentage of Mixed (30%) than 
either the Traditionals (38%) or Non-traditional (37%) were influenced in 
their training selection by a positive experience based on previous ex- 
posure to the tasks performed. This suggests that fewer of the Mixed 
\vomen are changing jobs within a particular employment area. It also sug- 
gests that fewer Mixed women were exposed in high school to the occupational 
skills needed for their present training. 



D. Impact of Counseling Methods and Techniques 1/ 

Mixed women found most counseling techniques more useful than Non- 
traditional women, but less useful than Traditional women- Only one 
counseling technique, job site visitations, was considered less useful by 
Mixed women (44% important) than either Non-traditional women or Tradi- 
tional women (48% and 55% respectively) . This is in accord with the low 
response of Mixed women to previous exposure to tasks as the most important 
event which influenced their decis'on. 



1/ See Voliime II, Chapter VI, Tables 1 - 21. 
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Table XII- j. Importance of methods of counseling and career informa- 



tion programs in assisting selection of training 



Programs 


Percent responding program 


was important 


Non-traciitional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Individual counseling 


49.8 


56,2 


59.0 


Group counseling (men and 








women ) 


20.7 


20.8 


:m.2 


Group counseling (wcmen 








only) 


18,3 


17.7 


27.6 


Career education 


42 .7 


51 .3 


59.3 


Career orientation 


35.2 


41.2 


50,5 


Job site visits 


47.6 


44 .0 


54 .6 










visit 


33.3 


33.2 


37.9 


Vocational testing 


34 .8 


39.2 


42.8 



The Mixed women's assessments of the various other counseling technique, 
seem to occupy the middle ground between Non-traditional and Traditional 
responses. However, where their responses resemble those of another group, 
they tend to be more like the Non-traditionals in response than like the 
Traditionals (e.g., group counseling and industry representatives). Only 
on the issue of individual counseling did the Mixed respond like the 
Traditionals. 

On other issues about school services, such as the availability of 
school assistance in job placement as related to job training, responses of 
Mixed women either occupied the mi^^le ground between non-traditional ajid 
traditional responses, or were more similar to non-traditional responses. 
This pattern would seem to suggest that the services provided by the schools 
are better designed to meet the n^eds of Traditional women than either Non- 
traditional or Mixed women. 

E. High School Curriculum _!/ 

The high school education of the mixed group included a lower percentag 
of women in general education than either of the other two groups. However, 
the percentage of Mixed women in college preparatory curriculum was similar 
to the Non-traditional group and the percentage of Mixed in vocational 
education, particularly business vocational education, was similar to the 
Traditional women. 

1/ See Volume II, Chapter VII, Ta't^l^s 1-27. 
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Table XII~k. — High school curriculum of students 



High school 
curriculum 


Students (percent) 


Non-traditional Mixed Traditional 


College preparat *v 
General education 
Vocational Education 
Business (percent of 
voc. ed. students) 


37.1 35.5 29.6 
33.5 25.9 28.5 
29.3 38.6 41.9 
54 2 68.2 72.7 



1- Math and Science 

Relatively more women in the Mixed group had extensive math backgrounds 
than either the Non-traditional or Traditional groups. Thirty-nine percent 
of the Mixed women had five or more courses of math compared to 34% of the 
Non-traditional and 29% of the Traditional women. This may reflect the 
fact that a high percentage of Mixed women had been enrolled in the college 
preparatory curriculum in high school. However, the high math background 
is ilso related to the fact that more than half (52%) of the students in 
mixed programs were in accounting and computing occupations and business 
data processing, both of which require extensive math training. Compared 
to Non-traditional and Traditional women, a similar proportion of Mixed 
women had had five or more semesters of science, but more had had three 
to four semesters of science. 

2 . High School Preparation 

In the earlier analysis of high school preparation, it was concluded 
that Non-traditional students who in high school had relatively more math 
and/or science, had vocational education curricula, or had matching 
secondary and postsecondary vocational programs^ felt relatively more 
prepared for their present training than other students. These variables 
are also being analyzed in relation to Mixed students perceptions of their 
high school preparation . 

As we have noted, the math and science backgrounds of the Mixed sample 
was relatively high. The percentage of women in the Mixed sample whose high 
school vocational education curriculum was related to their present training 
was also high in comparison to the non-traditional sample though not as high 
as in the traditional sample. Nineteen percent of the entire Mixed sample 
had matching secondary and postsecondary vocational curriculum. This repre- 
sented 49% of all Mixed students who had been in vocational programs in high 
school . 
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Table XII-1. — Relationship of training in high school to postsecon- 
dary program 



Relat ionship 


Students (percent) 


of training 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Matching programs 


6.2 


19.0 


25.8 


Programs do not match 


93 .8 


81.0 


74.2 



In contrast 26% of all Traditional students had matching secondary and 
pos tsecondary curricula (62% of all Traditional students who had been in 
vocational programs in high school) , and only 6% of all Non-traditional 
students had matching secondary and postsecondary curricula (only 21^ of 
all Non-traditional students who had been in vocational programs in high 
school ) . 

Given these characteristics, it is not surprising that a relatively 
low percentage of women in mixed training programs said that high school did 
not prepare them at all. Thirty-five percent of Mixed women compared to 
25^-. of Traditional women and 54% of Non-traditional women said they were 
not prepared. 



Table Xll-m. — Preparation in high school for present program 



High school 


Students (percent) 


did prepare 


Non- traditional 


Mixed 


j Traditional 


Yes 


13.3 


18.3 


34.4 


No 


54.0 . 


34.8 


24.5 


A little 


32.7 


47.0 


41.0 



What is surprising is that, although there were relatively more Mixed 
women than Traditional women with extensive math/science backgrounds and 
college preparatory backgrounds, and although there were nearly as many 
Mixed students as Traditional students who had had vocational education 
programs in high school and matching secondary/postsecondary programs, 
there were still relatively more Mixed students than Traditional students, 
who felt that high school did not prepare them adequately for their present 
program. 

Among students with matching secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs, 19% in mixed progrcims and only 8% in traditional programs, 
said high sch'ol did not prepare them. 
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Table Xll-n. — Preparation in high school, by relationship of hiqh school 



training to program 



High school 
did prepare 
(student 

response ) 


High school training matches present program 


Non-trad itional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


No 

Match ^ , 
match 


No 

Match ^ ^ 
match 


Nc: 

Match ^ , 
mate : : 


Yes 
No 

A little 


40.4 11.5 
23.1 56.0 

36.5 32.5 


36.5 14.0 
18.8 38.5 
44.7 47.5 


64.3 24, 

7.6 30,-; 
28.0 45,' 



of a high school odu~ 
adequate pre^iaration , 
are different from 



F. Earnings as a Factor in Selection V 

The issue of Earnings is a key factor in the selection traininq for 
women in mixed occupations. Fifty-two percent of Mixed womut. comr'arod to 
37"o of Non-traditional and 42% of Traditional women consider Earnings very 
important. Only 6% of Mixed women considered it not important. 



Table XII-o. — Importance of earnings as a factor in se- 
lection of training 



Importance of 
earnings 


Student response (percent) 


Non -traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Very important 
Somewhat important 
Not important 


36.5 51.5 41.8 

45.7 42.5 44.0 

17.8 6.0 14.2 



Clearly women in mixed training, rather than women in non-traditional 
training, were the group for whom the selection of an occupation was influ- 
enced by the amount of money they would be earning. The large percentage 
(47%) who had considered traditional occupations, presumably business and 
health occupations, before they decided to enter the mixed occupations 
suggests that higher earnings was an important consideration in their shift 
from traditional to mixed occupations. 



1/ See Volume II, Chapter VIII, Tables 1-7. 
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These findings leave open to question which elements 
cation are best suited to providing the student with 
particularly women students whose occupational goals 
what is traditionally expected. 
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In both the Traditional and Non-traditional samples, Earnings were much 
more important to the Minority students than to their White counterparts. 
Among Mixed students, however , Earnings were very important to all students, 
both Minority and White. 



Table XII-p. — Importance of earnings, by students racial/ethnic 
characteristics 



1 

Racial/ethnic 
group 


Percent responding earnings is important 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


White 
Minority 
Black 


80.5 91.9 84.7 
87.5 88.7 88.8 
92.8 90.5 88.7 



The degree to which Earnings were important to Minority Mixed students was 
similar to the degree to which Earnings were important to Minority Ncn- 
traditional students and Minority Traditional students. The importance 
of Earnings for White Mixed students, however, was greater than for either 
the White Non-traditional students or the White Traditional students. 

Earnings are a more important factor in selection (59% very influ- 
ential) for Mixed women with family incomes less than $15,000, than it is 
for women whose incomes are over that figure (46%) or who didn't know what 
their family incomes were (44%) . 

G. Problems and Difficulties 1/ 

Data from the chapter, Problems and Difficulties, indicate that the 
more w^men in the class, the better adjustment that women make. Tho advan- 
tage of mixed training is that women are able to move out of traditional 
occupations into a training and employment environment that is not as 
isolated or as male-dominated as the environment prevalent in non-traditicnal 
training and employment. 



H. Employment 

The percent of Mixed women who are employed is midway between the 
percent of Traditional and Non-traditional women who are employed. 



1/ The Problems and Difficulties questions were only addressed to the non- 
traditional sample, and not to either the mixed or traditional control sample. 
2/ See Volume II, Chapter X, Tables 1-13. 
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Table Xll-q. — Student employment characteristics 



Characteristics 


Student response (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Employed 
Not employed 


58.0 53 .3 47.3 
42.0 46.7 5;:. 7 



Less than half of all Mixed women are employed in jobs that are re 
lated to what they are studying, a situation similar to that experi.M- 
Non-traditional women, but unlike the situation experienced by Tr .1 
women . 



Table Xll-r. Relationship of job to training 



Job is related 


Student 


response 


(percen' 


to 








training 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


1 Traditional 


Yes 


48.3 


46.6 


59.6 


No 


51.7 


53.4 


40.4 



This is apparently a i.-.uduct, in part, of whether or not the school 
involved in helping the students to get their jobs. More Traditiona 
(34%) than either Non-traditional women (24%) or Mixed women (24%) a 
assisted by the school to obtain their jobs. 



Table XII-s. ~ School assistance in job place 





Student 


response 


(percent) 


School helped 






place student 


Non-traditional 


1 Mixed 


J Traditional 


Yes 


24.0 


24.4 


34.2 


No 


76.0 


75.6 


65.8 
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The results of the :3chools assistance in helping Mixed women obtain a 
]ob is virtual! ^ he same as for Non-traditional women. 



Table Xll-t. School assistance in job placement, by relationship 
c' oh to training 



Job is 


N(^n -traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


related 
(percent) 


School helped place student 


Yes 


66.1 


66.7 


84.4 


Mo 


33.9 


33.3 


15.6 


^- ■ 


School did not help place student 


Yes 


42. 9 


40.7 


46.5 


No 


57.1 


59. 3 


53.5 



VJhnro the school helped in job placement, two-thirds of the non-traditional 
and mixed jobs wore related. Eighty-four percent of traditional jobs were 
related. Where the school did not help, the percentages of jobs that were 
related to their area of training were about the same for each group at 43%, 
41%, and 47%, respectively. In other words, the likelihood of women in any 
classification obtaining a related job, if she sought one herself^ is about 
the same. If the school helps she is more likely to obtain a job related 
to her training, but she is much more likely to obtain such a job if she is 
in traditional training than if she is in mixed or non-traditional training. 

I . Alternatives Occupations Considered by Women 1/ 

More Mixed women (77%) considered alternative occupations than either 
Non-traditional (73%) or Traditional (67%) women. 



Table XII-u. — Consideration of alternative occupation 



Considered 
alternative 


Student response (percent) 


Non -traditional 


Mixed 1 Traditional 


Yes 
No 


72.6 76.7 67.4 
27.4 23.3 32.6 



1/ See Volume II, Chapter XI, Tables 1-9. 
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of the alternatives that Mixed women considered, 37% examined other 
mixed occupations, but 47% considered traditional occupations, which is 
as large a percentage of women considering traditional occupations as in 
the traditional sample. 

Table XII~v. Typology of alternative occupations considered 



by students 



Typology of 
alternative 


Percent of those considering an 
alternative occupation 


Non-tradit ional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Non --traditional 


30.8 


16.0 


12.6 


Mixed 


35.6 


36.6 


39.5 


Traditional 


33.6 


47-4 


47 .8 



A comparatively small 16% considered non-traditional occupations. It 
is likely that some Mixed women had moved from their original choice in 
the traditional occupations to similar occupations in mixed areas that 
offered broader opportunities. 

Somewhat fewer Mixed women considered professional occupations than 
eithor Traditi^jnal or Non-traditional women and markedly fewer considered 
non-traditional occupations than did Non-traditional women. On the other 
hand, slightly more Mixed women considered non-traditional occupations than 

Table XII-w. — Occupational fields of alternatives considered 



by students 



Alternative occupations 
considered 


Percent of those considering 
alternatives 


Non-traditional | Mixed jTraditional 


Profess ional 

Trade and industrial, techni- 
cal r agriculture 
Business 
Health 

Distributive 
Other 


34.1 30.0 33.8 

25.8 15.8 12.9 
16.0 22.7 19.5 
17.5 20.9 22. fl 
1.3 2.1 4.6 
5.3 8.5 6.3 



did Traditional women. Business occupations were considered more often by 
Mixed women than by any other group. With the high percentage of Mixed 
women who considered traditional occupations and the large number in the 
sample enrolled in mixed Business occupations (52%) , it would seem logical 
that many Mixed women had considered traditional Business occupations and 
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then selected Business occupations in the mixed category. The mixed occu- 
pations usually pay higher salaries, an issue we have seen of particular 
importance to Mixed women. Health, another occupation 'that employs many 
Mixed and Traditional women is considered more often by Mixed (21%) than by 
Non-traditional women (18%) and less often than by Traditional women (23%) . 
Consideration of Distributive occupations is low, although most such occu- 
pations are in mixed classifications. 

Forty percent of Traditional women who considered an alternative occu- 
pation considered an alternative in the mixed occupations. This is equal 
to 24% of the entire Traditional sample including those persons who did not 
consider alternatives. If this proportion were extended to all Traditional 
women enrolled in AVTS nationally, another 55,000 women who entered tradi- 
tional training might have, with some addition. 1 1 -^upport and encouragement, 



Table XII~x. 



Typology of alternative occupations considered by 
students, by percent of total sample 



Type of alternatives 


Non- 1 1 Tradi- 
traditional | Mixed I tional 


(percent) 


Non- traditional alternative 
Mixed al' jrrative 
Tradition.'.'] alternative 
Alternative missing or un- 

classif iable 
Did not consider alternative 


20-2 11.5 7.7 
23.4 2G.3 24.0 
22.1 34.1 29.1 

5.2 3.8 5.2 
29.1 24.3 34.0 



entered mixed training. This potential mixed occupation pool is equal to 
52% of the women already in mixed training. Were this potential fulfilled 
the percentage of women in each of the training groups (assuming no shift 
from the Non-traditional group) would be 9% in Non-traditional training, 
44% in mixed training and 47% in traditional training. While it is unlikely 
that a large number could be moved into Non-traditional training in the 
immediate future, placing a similar emphasis on mixed occupations could 
produce a situation where the majority of women woullT^e trained for occu- 
pations that are not traditional. / 

J- Summary 



With few exceptions, the demographic characteristics of the three groups 
were similar- Whero they were different, however, urban/rural location, age, 
and some parental characteristics, the Mixed students characteristics were 
more similar to the Traditional students. 
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Traditional and Mixed students were similar in the percentage who had 
been in vocational education in high school, particularly in the percentage 
who had been enrolled in business curriculum. The high school curricula of 
the Non-traditional and Mixed women were similar in terrris of the percentage; 
of women who had had a college preparatory curriculum and who had had exten 
sive background in math and science. Unlike both other groups, the Mixed 
group had fewer women in general education. 

A relatively greater number of Mixed women felt that high school had 
prepared them than the Non-traditional women, but significantly fewer Mixed 
women felt prepared by high school compared to Traditional women. This 
trend of greater effectiveness of educational services for Traditional 
students than for either the Non-traditional or Mixed students, is repeated 
in the response of the Mixed women to effectiveness of counseling technique 
They generally felt less influenced by the ter;hniques than the Traditionals 
but usually more influenced than the Non-traditionais • In some cases, such 
as group counseling, career orientation, job site visits, and visits from 
representatives of industry. Mixed women felt as little influenced as did 
the Non-- traditional women. 

On the issue of the school providing assistance in job placement, the 
Mixed and Non-traditional students were again assisted to a lesser degree 
than Traditional students. The schools, therefore, were more successful 
than the students in finding jobs related to. their study, and Mixed and 
Non-traditional women acquired relatively fewer jobs which were related to 
their area of study than did the Traditional students. 

Mixed students are receiving fewer or less effective services from 
their schools. Perhaps the reason the services are less effective for the 
Mixed women is that these women are more dissatisfied (based on their 
identification of their "Most Important Event") with a traditional role. 

The Mixed women tend to be more decisive in their career choice; are 
more likely to choose college preparatory curricula with strong math and 
science backgrounds; and more likely to choose vocational education with 
a substantial number continuing in their field (mixed) in postsecondary 
school (50%). Fewer choose the general curriculum. More of these women 
explored alternatives than either the Non-traditional or the Traditional 
women, and more were dissatisfied with whatever they had chosen originally 
and were ready to move to something new in postsecondary school than the 
Traditional women. They are also more interested in higher earnings 
which cannot be provided by most of the Traditional occupations. 

The Mixed women, like the Non- raditional women, seem to rely on men 
teachers when they explore fields which are dominated by men. And yet, 
there is still a substantial amount of influence from women teachers and 
counselors which indicates that they are still more traditional than the 
women in non-traditional occupations. 
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This, of course, is speculation based on only a preliminary analysis. 
The total picture, however, suggests that there is a large number of women 
who are seeking a role other than the traditional one, and the patterns 
are sufficiently consistent to support the contention that the Mixed women 
are a separate group with characteristics that differ both from the Tradi- 
tional and the Nor- traditional women. 

The mixed occupations offer areas which require skills in math and 
science, in business and sales, and in management. This range is great 
enough to offer something to women who are seeking different roles from 'the 
traditional ones, but who are insecure about how far into the non-traditional 
fields they are able or desire to go. Mixed opportunities would permit women 
to move through the accountir.g and business data processing fields to the 
more non-- traditional fields such as scientific data processing, which is 
rapidly expanding. By moving into some of these mixed fields, the Mixed 
women will provide role models for other women with math and science 
abilities to move into more technical areas, some of which arc in mixed 
fields (dental, chemical, and health technicians) and some of which are in 
the non-traditional areas (engineering and scientific technicians) . By 
moving into these fields where they would be working with more men employees, 
these women will provide role models for women considering moving further 
into the non-traditional neutral areas 1/ such as appliance repair, air 
conditioning installation, and drafting. The mixed occupations offer 
opportunities in wholesale trades and marketing which can lead to exciting 
opportunities for advancement into management, and which, in most cases, 
pay considerably more than most traditional jobs. Most of these mixed 
occupations are neutral in their image and expectations, so that women 
entering them will not experience the problems identified by those women 
who are now entering the masculine non- traditional oocupations. 

Women in mixed occupations, by providing role models, cc open more' 
neutral non-traditional occupations to other women seeking new roles and 
opportunities and can offer a new way for women to expamd their oppor- 
tunities and their incomes without expecting theiji, overnight, to eliminate 
barriers that have been in existence for generations. 



1/ For further explanation, see Chapter I, Introduction. 
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Appendix A 



Methodology 

Data for women stu't'lents in vocational education by detailed training 
classifications were not available at the time this study was started in 
1975. The enrollment data collected by Office of Education from vocational 
education schools, although it is collected by detailed training classifi- 
cation, did not include enrollment by sex for 1974. 

In 1974, however, the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) collected enroll- 
ment data from Area Vocational. Technical Schools (AVTS) by sex and racial/ 
ethnic group, and by detailed training classification. An AVTS may be a 
technical school, a vocational technical division of a junior college, or a 
specialized vocational school serving a large geographic area (often part 
or all of a metropolitan area or a group of rural counties.) The data avail- 
able from the AVTS were particularly useful for our survey because, by 
definition, tbey offer two-year courses designed to qualify persons for 
employment. 

The data available from the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) were based on 
a national survey of 1,500 of the 2,500 AVTS in the country. Six hundred 
and forty-three of the schools provided vocatir-ial technical education at 
the postsecondary level. These 643 postseconda y AVTS, originally selected 
by OCR, constitute our sampling frame. Schools selected by OCR represented those 
for which OCR had not determined compliance to Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 1/ Because of this objective, the OCR sampling of AVTS includes 
a larger proportion of all schools in the South (67%) , where more schools had 
been recently established, than in the North Central (61%) and West (61%); and 
a very small sample of schools in the Northeast (22%^ . 2/ 

A. Sample Selection 

1. School 3/Non-traditional Students 

The 643 postsecondary schools in the OCR survey had enrollment total- 
ing 221,807 women identified by their race/ethnicity and their detailed 
training program. Training classifications were reported by code number 
from Vocational Education and Occupations, OE-f^Of^l, (July 1969). Nine 
percent (19,815) of the women were enrolled in : on-traditional training 
programs (in which 0 to 25% of the students nnrclled nationally were women) . 
In order to select schools for oar survey, we firgt needed to determine the 
location of women in non-traditional training. i found that a great 
many schools had no women in non-t^ac iticnc*; ^ ^tining; some had only a 
handful. Therefore, to increase t'.o cos^ -^f: niveness of the survey, 
schools that reported less than ten woaer c,t:udents in training for non- 



1/ Holmes, Peter E. , Enforcement of Civil Rights Statutes in Area Vocational 
Technical Schools, May 1974. Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
State Directors of Vocational Education, Washington, DC, May 1974. 

2/ U.S. Census, Major Regions. 
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traditional occupations among the 643 AVTS were not considered for inclusion 
in the survey. Approximately 87% of all Non-traditional women students 
identified in the OCR data wero enrolled in the remainir-g 280 schools. 

Based on expected administrative and student response rates and the 
desire to have a seimple large enough to analyze for racial/ethnic groups 
cind possi±)le regional differences, all 280 schools with ten or more Non- 
traditional women were asked to participate in the study. Each school was 
sent a letter explaining the purpose and design of the survey and asked if 
they were willing to cooperate in the survey by distributing the question- 
naire. Ninety-four schools agreed to participate in the survey. The re- 
sponse rate from each region was approximately equal. The 94 responding 
schools had an estimated enrolD'^.ent of 4,000 to 5,000 Non-traditional women 
students. An expected response rate of 25% would have produced cin estimated 
1,000 - 1,250 returns. In order to ensure the largest possible response 
from Minority students and the widest possible geographic distribution, all 
94 schools willing to participate were included, and all women enrolled in 
non-traditional training in these 94 schools were designated to receive a 
questionnaire. The number of questionnaires sent to each school was de- 
rived from the number of students enrolled in each non-traditional course in 
1974 with an additional adjustment upward of 15%. Although the OCR data were 
2 years old at the time the questionnaires were mailed, we assumed that 
there has been no dramatic changes in the enrollments in these AVTS. Because 
of the recent rapid growth of vocational education (11.6 million enrolled ir^ 
1972, 13,5 million enrolled in 1974), we were predicting that these schools 
would have an even higher enrollment (15%) at the time of our mailout than 
that indicated by 1974 OCR data. 1/ 

2 . Control Sample 

The control sample was designed to meet several objectives: 

(1) to provide a sample of students from a wide variety of 
training programs 

(2) to make the distribution of questionnaires as simple as 
possible for the participating schools 

(3) to produce a sample large enough to include a wide geo- 
graphic distribution of students and a sample of Minority 
students large enough for analysis 

In the «:c.'ncrol courses from the OCR sample of 643 postsecondary schools 
thare w^.re 20;^, CO.? wcTmen students, 63,544 (31.5%) in mixed courses (women in 
voC'-ifionai trai-^^ r/<i programs where 25,1% - 75,0% of the enrollees nationally 
were v/^Tne/i; and j.'.:s458 (€3.5%) in traditional courses (women in vocational 
travi^iing nrogranir: where 75.1% - 100% of the enrollees nationally are 
women). (S-m.^ ,"i^.^jndix A^ Table A-4 . ) There wore 51 training classifications 

1/ Vocation/il and Technical Education; Selected Statistical Tables , FY 1974 
and FY 1972, U. So Department of Health, Education and Welfare, OE , BOAE, 
June 1975, June 1973. 
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mixed vocational courses and 33 classifications of traditional courses inclurl-.d 
in the sampling. We decided to select our control from each of the 94 parti- 
cipating schools. The geographic distribution of the 94 schools included botr. 
urban and rural schools from every region. Given the number of participat i n:t . 
schools it was not possible to control for tbe Minority component. 



In order to reduce bias and sele^^'^ivity , the courses were randomly 
selected among the mixed and traditional courser offered (nationally) and 
among the major vocational areas, i.e., Distritiut ive Education, Clerical 
Occupations, Health Occupations, etc. Each school was randomly assigned 
four courses — two from among the 0003^2^5 taught at the school from the 
mixed classifications and two from the traditional classifications. Ninety 
to 100 questionnaires per school wer^^ sent to be distributed among the four 
courses. Where possible, no more than one course from any of the major 
occupational areas was required from ^^y one school. ^ince the mixed coun-L': 
tend to have fewer students per school than the traditional courses, tiio rati 
of Mixed to Traditional students in the sample was expected to be clos(- to tK.i^ 
of the universe (32% to 68%) . 

This method was designed to assure randomization of courses while re- 
ducing the task load for the school administrators and instructors, so 
that each school would have a minimujn niamber of classes to which they would 
have to distribute questionnaires. 'This method also avoided their having 
to randomly select the control sample from their own files, which would have 
entailed considerable work. 

The random selection of courses *^id not alway.s produce an expected 
student enrollment of 90-100 students • For schools where this enrollment 
was not reached, enrollment data were adjusted for increases since 1975 in 
order to reach as many students as possible. I^x^'o occurred in 11% of the 
urban schools and 32% of the rural schools. For schools where more than 100 
students were enrolled in the selected courses/ a maximum of 100 questionnaires 
were distributed among the four courses in proportion to their total enroll-- 
ment . 

B . Distribution of Survey Instrumejl .' 5. 

Each of the 94 schools which consented to participate was sent a packet 
including a letter of instruction, a ^lomplete list of non-traditional train- 
ing programs, and questionnaires (see Appendix B) , adequate to cover the es- 
timated number of Non-traditiona.l students enrolled in programs at their 
school. The schools were asked to distribute these questionnaires to stu- 
dents in the specified programs and i^ any other non-traditional coursof: on 
the list that had been established fi^om the 1974 OCR survey. 

The schools were also asked to distribute a Second color-coded sot of 
questionnaires to the designated nurrit>^^ of students in each of the four 
asjrigned control courses (two traditional and two mixed) . 1/ 

1/ Ifio following color coded questionnaires were distributed: green for stu- 
dents in non-«traditiontJl vocational training; yellow for educational per- 
sonnel; white for controls. 
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C. Folio wUp 



Four weeks after mailing, all schools were contacted by telephone ask- 
ing them to urge students who had not responded to complete and return the 
questionnaires. Each participating school was asked whether the estimated 
number of Non-traditional students was close to accurate. Eighteen schools 
indicated that too many questionnaires had been received, six reported 
needing extra copies to cover all women in non-traditional vocational training. 
The requested copies were sent. 

A second round of telephone calls- was made three weeks later in order 
to obtain as many cnuestionnaires as possible. 

D. Response Rate 

1 . School Response 

Although the response from participating schools was lower than expected, 
the hoped-for geographic distribution did occur. Of rhe 280 original schools 
with 10 or more Non-traditional women, 173 (62%) were urban and 107 (38%) were 
rural. Among the final 81 schools from which q^jestionnaires were returned, 
53 (65%) were urban and 28 (35%) were rural. 

The Regional V/ distribution of schools in the sample was also similar 
to the origina? 280 schools in the OCR sample that had more than 10 women 
enrolled in non-traditional training. 



Table AA. — Regional representation of schools participating in the student 
survey compared to selected Office for Civil Rights sample of 
selected AVTS ^ 



Schools 


Region 


Northeast/ n 1 r^ ^ 
' , South 1 West 
North Central 1 


(percent) 


280 original schools 

(OCR Sample) 
81 responding schools 


29.3 42.9 27.9 
29.6 38.3 32.1 



2 . S tudent Response 

Twenty three hundred control instruments were returned, approximately 
1,650 from Traditional and 650 from Mixed students — pro^^iding a control 
scimple of 72% Traditional and 28% Mixed. This compared v/ell with the data 
on the control which indicated an expected ratio of 68% Traditional and 32% 
Mixed. 

Eight hundred cind sixty useable forms were returned from women in 
non-traditional training . 

1/ U.S. Cenfius, Major Rocj;.on3. 1 4 't 
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The response rate from control students was much higher than originally 
expected. This is likely due to the fact that drawing from four classes in 
each school meant that a large percentage of students received the question- 
naire simultaneously in the classroom. Returns of large numbers from a 
single school or class from a single mail delivery indicated that perhaps 
class time was used to complete the form. 

We had assumed the schools had more difficulty distributing tne non- 
traditional forms, and that group response was not possible for the women in 
non-traditional training classes. In most cases, there were fewer than six 
women in classes that were predominantly men, and, therefore, class time 
allotted for filling out the forms would not have been practical. Therefore, 
since the Non-traditional women had to complete the forms individually and on 
their own time, fewer responded. 

Since the response rate for the control students was so much higher, it 
was not necessary to computerize all responses in order to obtain an adequate 
sample. Response forms were given a log number in order of their return. 
Responses were then selected at random, based on the log numbers; one control 
response was selected for each non-traditional response which was computerized. 
An extra 170 responses were randomly selected from the Mixed group to bring 
the sample of Mixed students to a size large enough for preliminary analysis. 

There was em insufficient response to enable us to analyze each racial/ 
ethmic group separately, however analysis of Blacks, and "All Minorities" 
(including Blacks) was possible. 

3 . Response Distribution 

Tables showing the distribution of women students in the national OCR 
sample by broad and detailed classification and our sample are in the 
Appendix. (See Tables A-1 - A-7 . ) 

Fifty-three courses were represented in our non- traditional sample, 
31 in our mixed sample, and 23 in our traditional sample. (See Tables A-5 - 
A-7.) Although the traditional sample had the lowest number of courses, this 
is because so few courses are defined as traditional. Only 33 courses in the 
National sample were traditional, compared to 72 non-traditional programs and 
52 mixed programs. (See Tables A-1 - A-3.) 

In each of the samples there is a higher concentration of students in 
some of the broad classifications than there were in the National sample 
taken by OCR. Except in the mixed sample, this is not due to over-sampling 
in the programs with the largest enrollments. If we canpare National 
enrollment in the five largest programs in the non- traditional , traditional, 
and mixed categories with our samples, we find these courses well represented 
in the non-traditional and traditional samples, however, 3 of the 5 largest 
programs in the mixed sample are somewhat overrepresented. (See Tables A-9 - 
A-11) . For the traditional and non-traditional, the overrepresentation in 
broad classifications is simply due to the accumulation of students from 
several courses. 
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students in the sample were also well represented by grade level. Fifty- 
three percent to 56% of each of the responding samples were first year stu- 
dents, and 44% to 47% were second year students. (See Table A-12.) 

E. Educational Personnel Survey 

In the second stage of our survey, we contacted educational personnel 
named by the Non-traditional students as very influential in their decision 
to enroll in their present training programs. 

As responses frcn the women students were received, names and addresses 
were catalogued and coded (for tracking responses) and a questionnaire was 
mailed to the school personnel. The questionnaire contained a cover letter 
explaining the objectives of the study and how the individual had been 
selected for the survey. (See Educational Personnel Questionnaire, Appendix 
B.) 

Students named 132 secondary school personnel (including 4 junior high school 
personnel) and 158 postsecondary school personnel. Three to four weeks after the 
initial mailing, if no response had been received, a reminder letter was 
sent to the educational personnel repeating our request for information and 
enclosing a duplicate of the questionnaire. Three to five weeks later a 
postceurd reminder was mailed encouraging the educational personnel to com- 
plete cind return the forms . 

Code numbers were removed from the completed forms to assure confi- 
dentiality. Geventy-eight returns (59%) were received from the secondary 
school personnel and 88 (56%) fron the postsecondary personnel. TVenty 
additional forms that were returned were incomplete, and therefore not 
useable . 

F. Data Analysis 

The data analysis was designed to test a set of hypothcsris, some of 
which have been shown to' be true for Non-traditional professional women; 
other hypotheses were derived from previous educational and sociodemographic 
research, and still others were new ideas formulated by the research team. 
Most hypotheses were stated in the form of the expected differences between 
the sample groups. 

Data are presented in two forms. For each difference between the groups 
which was shown to be significant, a brief summary tcible for the non-traditional 
and traditional samples showing the percentage differences is placed within 
the body of the chapter. In Volume II more detailed back-up tcibles for 
each chapter show the raw sample data and percent distributions for all 
three groups: non-traditional, mixed, and traditional. Thi mixed chapter 
is organized somewhat differently. Summary tables are included in the text 
with data from the three samples. Footnotes at the beginning of each sec- 
tion of the Mixed chapter refer the reader to the appropri.ate back-up tables 
for previous chapters and contained in Volume II. 
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straight counts of students responses to each variable with 3 or 
more optional responses were tested for validity of the hypothesis (through 
rejection of the null hypothesis) using the chi square statistic. Those 
with less than 3 response options, were tested to determine if the difference 
between two proportions was significant. The standardized normal variable 
used to test for significance was: 

X-^ X2 = occurrence in sampie i 

N-^ TTJ ^1 ~ size of sample 1 



« = 



/N^ + l/Ns") P(l-P) + X2 

/ ^ ^ Ni + N2 



When two variables are cross-tabulated, the results for each sample 
group shown in a single contingency table were tested by using the X^ . Since 
it was not possible to compare contingency tables or X^ statistics among 
sample groups, the test for the difference between two proportions was uti- 
lized. For example, we could not test directly whether there was a greater 
differential in fathers occupational distribution among various age groups 
of Non-traditional students, than among age groups of Traditional students. 
However, we could test for differences in the proportions of fathers in a 
particular occupational status between Non-traditional and Traditional stu- 
dents of a particular age group. We could test for 20 year olds to see 
whether there was a significantly higher proportion of students whose 
fathers were blue collar workers in non-traditional than traditional samples. 

Furthermore, using this test for the difference between two proportions, 
we could test whether there was a difference in a particular response for 
one age group compared to all other groups or between two age groups. Often 
the entire distribution was not significantly different, but the difference 
between particular groups within the distribution was significant. As an 
example, difference in a variable tested against the age distribution might 
not be significant for the entire distribution, but the variable might be 
significantly different for women 30 years of age and older. This difference 
might occur for Non-traditional women between those 30 years of age and those 
who are younger, it might also be tested between Non-traditional and Traditional 
women 30 years of age and older. 

Data comparing non-traditional and traditional samples were tested 
for significance. Data for educational personnel and data on the Mixed 
students were not so tested. The former was not tested due to insufficient 
sample size, and the latter, partly due to sample size, but more importantly, 
due to the nature of the data itself. (For explanation see Chapter XII, 
Women in Mixed Vocational Training.) 

We would emphasize that our analyses are preliminary. The intent of 
the study was to raise questions for further research, and to establish 
hypotheses which need further research to substantiate interpretations of 
data included herein. 
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Table A-1. — Non-traditional vocational trai.ning programs, by detailed 
classification, by percent of students in the training 
nationally that are women: Office of Civil Rights sample 
of selected postsecondary AVTS, United States, 1974 

Number of 



Training programs 


Percent women 


women ei 


Metallurgy occupations 


0 . 0 


0 


Heavy equipment maintenance 


0.0 


0 


Diesel mechanics 


0.2 


9 


Air conditioning repair 


0.3 




Maritime occupations 


0.4 


5 


Plumbing and pipefitting 


0.4 


•J 


Masonry 


0.4 


3 


Carpentry 


0.5 


34 


Tool and die making 


0.5 


3 


Refrigeration repair 


0.6 


12 


Machine tool operations 


0 . 7 


16 


Electrical occupations 


0.8 


43 


Machine shop 


0 .8 


X ^ u 


Aircraft maintenance 


0.8 


X ^ 


Agriculture mechanic repair 


0.8 


13 

X <J 


Business machines maintenance 


1 . 0 




Automotive technician 


1.2 


40 


Plastics occupations 


1.3 


2 


Welding cind cutting 


1 . 3 


X / J 


Instrumentation technology 


1.4 


0 
0 


Radio and television repair 


1.4 


1 g? 

X ^ / 


Body and fender repair 


1. 5 


74 


Automotive sales 


1 . 5 


7 


Mechanical technology 


1 . 5 


1 ftp 

xo ^ 


Electromechanical technology 


1.6 




Auto mechanics and other 8Utomotive 


training 1,7 




Metalworking occupations 


1.8 


55 


Electrical tPr'Kriol r»rrv/ 


1 ft 


7 ^ 


Machine shop 


1.8 




Electronic technology 


1 . 9 




Fire and fire safety technology 


2.2 


59 


Appliance repair 


2.4 




Lea the rwor king 


2 . 7 


1 
X 


Blue print reading 


3.0 


Q 


Electronic occupations 


3 . 1 


120 


Construction aind maintenance 


3 . 2 


6n 


Petroleum technology 


3.6 


4 


Fireman training 


3.9 


81 


Industrial technology 


4.1 


101 


Civil technology 


4.3 


169 


Woodworking occupations 


4.5 


40 


Instrument maintenance 


5.6 


26 


Ground operations 


5.9 


3 


Nuclear technology 


6.5 


12 


Forestry technology 


6.8 


109 


Forestry 


"7.2 


78 
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Table A-1. — Non-traditional vocational training programs, by detailed 
classification, by percer^t of students in the training 
nationally that are womer ; Office of Civil Rights s unple of 
selected postsecondary h\ns , United States, 1974 (Continued) 



Training programs 

Architectural technology 
Metallurgic technology 
Drafting 

commercial pilot training 
Small engine repair 
Aircraft operations 
Oceanographic technoloc^ 
Waste and water techno 
Agricultural supplies 
Environmental technology 
Custodial 

Agricultural production 
Police science 
Aeronautical technology 
Wholesale trade, other 
Agricultural resCJrces 
Foreman and/or supervisory 
Law enforcement 
Commercial fishery 
Agricultural products 
Scientific data technology 
Graphic arts 
Agriculture, other 
Supervisory occupations 
MortUciry science 
Agricultural technology 



Number of 



Percent women 


women enro. 


7 R 


379 


O • X 


42 


R 9 


960 


R R 


111 


Q 4 


149 


^ m \J 


9 




125 


11 n 

X X • u 


39 


11 4 

XX • H 


276 


11 7 

X X • ' 


79 


19 0 

X^ • \J 


60 


19 ^ 
x^ • o 


673 


17 Q 


2 ,570 


1 A 1 
X4 • X 


157 


14 1 
X«> • X 


31 


X4 • 0 


136 


14 ^ 
X*s • ^ 


543 


14,9 


1,830 


15.1 


63 


20.0 


68 


20.7 


455 


20.9 


903 


21.0 


619 


21.4 


4,751 


23.3 


65 


24.2 


248 



Table A-2.' — Mixed vocational training programs, by detailed classi- 
fication, by percent of students in the training nation- 
ally that are women: Office of Civil Rights sample of 
selected postsecondary AVTS, United States, 1974 

Number of 



Training programs 


"'ercent women 


women enro 




X ^ • X 


X , OQ X 


liacie anQ xnaus^iy , o tmer 


X ^ • Q 


X f O^U 




26.8 


623 




X / • 


237 

xO / 


C*f iTTTm o yr* t a 1 nVi o rr ^ inVi \t 
v^Wiiuucx u>x dx ^IL\J ^ '^ir^^j 


27 9 

X / • ^ 




i*IclucxXcLX OM^^VJXU 


X O • X 


24 


(^p>^py"al THPi^r'hanfii s p 


28.4 


2 ,313 


Om^impn^al Vm>""t""i ml "hnTP 


28. 9 


903 


Rpci'patioi 1 and •hn't . yi 


29.5 


809 


Ootb almic 


30.1 


90 


Hotel and lodging 


30.4 


353 


Baxbering 


30.5 


159 


Rpal P^'^a"t"r=i 


31.0 


2 ,?19 


TTtdH o 1 s t"^ r in cr 


31.7 


J 68 


Tn^ny^nr'p 


31.8 


88 


PrlhY'i r* vna T rt O r\ 3 T^ ^ O 

icii^ix^ ulaxii ucnancc 


•J X . u 


7 


Food service (sales) 


32.4 


379 




34.2 


680 


Mt Qr*p 1 1 ^npon q ■^pr'hTinl ncrv 


37.3 


3/924 




JO . X 


fl 417 


Uxxxce u6cxiiiQ±ogy 


40 5 


375 


riXcc uxoencepnaxogx apnxc uecnnoxogy 


41 3 

tx . J 


52 

X 


CiXcc uxocoxQxogx apnxc uecnnoxogy 


42.2 


43 


U^nuaX / OuXlcX 


42 .6 


26 


Ail" DoHutTon technolodv 


43.7 


135 


raivxxonmsn ua± neaj.un 


44 2 


327 

J X # 


r xIlCUlCc CUIQ CxcClXU 


44 4 


851 


Accounting ana compux-xiiy u^^^h^"^-^-* 


44.9 


12 ,184 


r^4"T^^v" tmiVnI "1 cpi^tn r*P 
WuilCx X. ' acxvxuiC 


45.3 


675 


1/6X1 u ax xcLL; ucciiiioxw^y 


45.7 


509 


Othpi" npi"sonal spirvicp^^? 

\J ICX X 1 tU.X <^ CX V X W C w 


47 3 


220 


Food distribution 


49.5 


383 


Inhalation therapy 


50.6 


1,022 


Advertising services 


51.0 


769 


Commercial art occupations 


51.4 


2,916 


Transportation sales 


53.0 


929 


Information and communications occupa^ 






tions 


53.1 


1,329 


Personnel training 


55.6 


1,169 


Family. relations 


57.2 


303 


Nuclear medicine technology 


58.8 


21 


Rehabilitation r other 


59.7 


148 


Food management 


59.7 


1,002 
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Table A-2. Mixed vocational training programs, by detailed classifi- 
cation, by percent of students in the training nationa]ly 
that are women: Office of Civil Rights sample of 
selected postsecondary AVTS , United States, 1974 



Training programs 

Personal services 
Radiologic technology 
Textile products 
Radiologic, other 
Health related technology 
Office occupations, other 
Health occupations, other 
Mental health technology 
Food and nutrition 



Percent women 



62 
62 
63 
66 
66 
67 
73 
73 
73 



4 

6 
,2 
.0 
,7 
.7 
.3 
. 5 
.9 



Number of 
women enrolled 

53 
2,066 
668 
35 
254 
5,015 
2,623 
2,303 
671 
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Table A-3. — Traditional vocational training programs, 


by detailed 


classification, by percent 


of students in 


the 


training 


nationally that are women: 


Office of Civil Rights 


sample of selected postsecondary AVTS, United 


States , 


1974 






Number of 


Training programs 


Percent women 


wuiiirjn enroj-xea 


Home furnishings 


76.4 




487 


Other medical laboratory technology 


76.9 




1,906 


Housing and home furnishings 


78.9 




455 


Home economics related technology 


78.9 




243 


Medical laboratory assistant 


81.4 




1,148 


Physical therapy 


81.9 




516 


Institutional manaqement 


84.1 




127 


Homemaking , other 


84.2 




849 


Community health aid 


85,0 




155 


Typing and related occupations 


85.8 




6,544 


Filing, office machines 


86.3 




8,417 


Cytology 


86.8 




79 


Consumer education 


87.6 




758 


Homemaking 


87.6 




4,666 


Floristry 


87.8 




194 


Apparel and accounting s:les 


88.0 




1,406 


Nursing (associate degree) 


89.0 




25,544 


Care and guidance of children 


89.6 




5,0 3 


Nursing, other 


90.5 




2 ,165 


Clothing and textiles 


90,5 




861 


Cosmetology 


92.4 




3,960 


Occupational preparation 


92.7 




2,221 


Nursing assistant 


92.9 




3,522 


Steno/secretarial occupations 


93,7 




37,689 


Occupational therapy 


94.2 




375 


Medical assistaint 


94.9 




2,702 


Dental hygiene 


95.3 




2,732 


Child development 


96.0 




2,560 


Dental assistaint 


96.1 




3,847 


Practical nursing 


96.2 




16,054 


Clothing, management 


96,9 




1,084 


Histology 


100.0 




54 


Home management 


100,0 




75 
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Table A-4 . — Student enrollment in vocational training programs nationally 
and in the student survey sample, by broad classification of 
study and N-M-T category: Students from Office of Civil Rights 
sample of selected AVTS , United States, 1974, and a selected 
sample of students in AVTS, United States, Spring 1976 





Student enrollment 






Non~ traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Broad classification 
of study 


1 Survey 
National 1 ^ 
1 sample 


I Survey 
National! , 
1 sample 


1 Survey 
National 1 ^ 
1 sample 




(percent) 




Agriculture 

Distributive 

Health 

Home economics 

Business 

Technical 

Trade £uid industrial 


9.^; 2.2 
8.6 2.9 
0.3 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
24.0 11.9 
27.0 40.9 
30.7 42.1 


1.4 1.5 

16.5 24.6 

14.6 9.7 
3.1 2.4 

44.3 51.8 
7.8 3.3 

12.4 6.6 


0.0 0.0 
1.2 1.6 

4 3.^:) 4 1 . b 

13.9 ^.2 
38.0 47.5 
0.2 0.2 
2.9 2-9 


Agriculture 

Distributive 

Health 

Home economics 

Business 

Technical 

Trade and industrial 


(number) 


1,863 19 
1,700 25 
65 

4,751 102 
5,354 352 
6,082 362 


903 7 
10,489 111 
9,265 44 
1,976 11 
28,138 234 
4,925 15 
7,848 30 


0 0 
1,600 10 
60,799 254 
19,206 3b 
52,650 291 
243 1 
3,960 18 
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Table — Number of \vv xen in non-traditional training programs, by Office 

of Education detailed classifications: Sample of AVTS students, 
United Stages, Spring 19 76 





Number of women 




Number of women 


Program 


in the sample 




in the sample 






Program 








Number 


Percent 




Number 


Percent 


Agriculture 


19 


2 .2 


• 

Technology (Continued) 






Agricultural production 


5 




r ux coLxy Lccruiuxugy 


X X 




Agricultural resources 


J 




w^cdii^yx ci k/ iix^ Lc^iiiiWi.wyy 


X J 




r ore S Ely 


8 




Police c;pienpe 


X ^ / 




M^X J-UU J. UUX C , UUflcX 


3 




Water and was te water 












technology 


-i 
J 




ous j.ness 


102 


11.9 








oupervisory ana au 






TtaHp and Tnduc^tr i 


^ \j ^ 


42.1 


ITlJ.nioL.XciL.iVtJ llldllciyc 






Air* pondi t i on i nQ in — 


1 




illd 1 L 






s tal lat ion 












Aircraft opera t ions 


5 










rtppxxcin(-.e repair 


2 




L/XoUX XiJLlLXVC 


25 


2 . 9 


Body and fender repair 


1 




r\ Li L vjillvj L X V C odXcts 


4 




Auto mechanics and other 






wnoiesaie tiraae 


7 




au tomot ive tra ining 


18 




L^Xts UX XiJU LX VtJ , tjaucci 






oiueprmL. reaamg 


2 




LJ.V-H1, VJUIICX 


14 




■DUbintibb macnine mam 














4 




nea 1 un 


0 




Commercial fisher occu- 












pations 


1 






0 




v-a i pt; n L. X y 


3 










v^ub luui a 1 se xv ice s 


1 






352 


40.9 


Diesel mechanics 


1 




Acx undu LXCax Tiecn 






Drafting 


90 




nu X uy y 


2 




Electronic occupations 


6 




AyrxcuXLurax iiecn 






Radio and television 


3 




nology 


8 




Foreman, supervisor and 






AjrcniL.ecL.urai L.ecn~ 






iiiciiiciy ciiicn L. ueveiopinent 


14 




nology 


43 




Graphic arts occupations 


57 




Automotive technology 


3 




Law enforcement train- 






Civil technology 


14 




ing 


127 




Electrical technology 


3 




Me tal working occupa- 






HiiecLxonic tiecnnoiogy 


32 




tions 


2 




Environmental control 


6 




Machine shop 


4 




Industrial technology 


7 




Machine tool operation 


1 




Instrumentation tech"* 






We Iding and cutting 


11 




noiogy 


2 




Tool and die making 


1 




Mechanical technology 


8 




Metal lurgy occupations 


2 




Nuclear technology 


1 




Small engine repair 


1 




Petroleum technology 


3 




Woodworking occupations 


4 




Scientific data proces- 












sing 


63 










Commercial pilot train- 












ing 


2 










Fire and fire safety 












technology 


1 











ERIC 
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Table A-5. - Number of women in non-traditional training programs, by Office 
Table Education detailed classifications: Sa^nple of AVTS students, 
United States, Spring 1976 (Continued) 




Additional classifications that are non-rraditional , but 
did not appear in the sample 



Agriculture 
Agricultural suppl ies/servicos 
Agricultural mechanics 
Agricultural products 

Health 



Mortuary science 
Technology 

Electromechanical technology 
Metallurgical technology 

Trade and Industrial 
Aircraft maintenance 
Electrical occupations 
Ground operations 
Heavy equipment maintenance 



Masonry 

Plumbing and pipefitting 
Fabric maintenance services 
Leather working 
Plastics occupations 
Fireman training 

Instrument mainten£mce and repair 
Maritime occupations 
Refrigeration 
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Table A-6. — Number of women in mixed vocational training programs, by Office 
of Education detailed classifications; Sample of AVTS students, 
United States, Spring 1976 



Number of women 
in the sample 





dumber 
in the 


of women 
sample 




Program 


Number 


Percent 


Agriculture 


7 




1. 


5 


Ornamental horticul- 










ture 


7 








Health 


44 




9 


7 


Radiologic technology 


15 








Mental health technology 


13 








Inhalation therapy 










technology 


4 








Dental laboratory 










technology 


3 








Opthalmic 


1 








Miscellaneous health 










occupations, othor 


4 








Business 


234 




51 


8 












occupations 


149 








Business data processing 


84 








Personnel training and 










related occupations 


1 








Trade and Industrial 


3C_ 




6 


6 


Commercial art 










occupations 


21 








Quantity food occupations 


3 








Textile production and 










fabrication 


2 








Upholstering 


2 








Barbering 


1 








Other personal services 


-1 









Program 



Number 



Percent 



Technology 
Chemical technology 
Health -related 

technology 
Office-related 

technology 
Miscellaneous technical 

occupations , other 

Distributive 
Advertising services 
Finance and credit 
Food services 
General merchandise 

sales 
Real estate sales 

Recreation and tourism 
Transportation 

Retail trade 

Home Econom ics 
Food management, 

production, and 

services 
Foods and nutrition 
Family relations 



1^ 

5 

6 
3 
1 

111 
1 
7 
5 

40 
13 
20 
12 
13 

11 



3.^ 



2.4 



Additional classifications that are mixed, but did not appear in +-he sample 



Health 

Electroencephalograph 

technician 
Electrocardiograph 

technician 
Environmental health 
Nuclear medical techno- 
logy 
Dental, other 
Rehabilitation, other 
Radiologic, other 
Miscellaneous health 
occupations, other 

Trade and Industrial 
Commercial photography 

occupations 
Public service occupations, 
other • 

Trade and industrial occupa- 
O tions/ other 

ERIC 
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Technology 

Agricultural-related 

technology 
Air pollution technology 

Distributive 
Food distribution 
Hotel and lodging 
Insurance 
Personal services 

Business 

Information communica- 
tions 
Materials support 
Office occupations, other 
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Table A-7. Number of women in traditional training procjra^*,. r\ 
Education detailed classifications: Sample jl' ■; 
United States, Spring 1976 



Program 



Agriculture 

Distributive 
Floristry 

Apparel and accessories 
sales 

Health 

Dental assistant 

Dental hygienist (associ- 
ate degree) 

Medical laboratory labo- 
ratory technology 

Nursing (associate degree) 

Practical (vocational) 
nursing 

Nursing assistant or aide 

Occupational therapy 

Medical assistant 

Medical laboratory 
assistant 

Community health aide 

Home Economics 



Number of women 
in the sample 



Number 



Homemaking 
Child development 
Clothing and textiles 
Institutional and home 

management 
Occupational preparation 
Care and guidance of child- 
ren 

Clothing management, pro- 
duction and services 



_0_ 

10 
7 

3 

254 
25 

16 

19 
92 

60 
6 
1 

26 

9 
0 

38 
1 

19 
8 

1 
1 



Percent 
of total 



0 



1.6 



41.5 



6.2 



Program 



'4 



Business and Cff.i' • -: 
Filing, office ma . i e*^: 
and clerical occupa- 
tions 

Stenographic , secre- 
tarial, and related 
occupations 

Typing and related 
occupations 

Technology 
Home economics and 
related technology 



Trade and Industrial 
Cosmetology 



18 
18 



2.9 



Additional classificati 
but did not appea 


ons that are traditicnal, 
r in the sample 


Health 
Cytology 
Histology 
Physical therapy 
Nursing, other 


Home Economics 

Consumer education 

Home furnishing 

Home managemerit 

Housing and home furnishing 

Homemaking, other 
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Table A-8. — Regional representation of participating schools: Office 

of Civil Rights sample of selected AVTS, United States, 1974, 
and a selected scimple of students in AVTS, United States, 
Spring 1976 



i. 

School s 


Region 


Northeast/ 1 ^ ^, 

, 1 South WGst 
North Central | 


Northeast/ r> x-u rt 

South West 

North Central 


(percent) 


(number) 


280 original 
schools 
(OCR sample) 

81 participat- 
ing schools 




i 

1 29.3 42.9 27.9 

! 

\ 29.6 38.3 32.1 


81 120 78 
2^. 31 26 
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Table A-9. — Sample representation of the five non-traditional training pr> -ms 
with the largest enrollment: Students from Office of Civil Rj .. .s 
sample of selected AVTS , United States, 1974, and a selected sait ple 
of students in AVTS, United States, Spring 1976 



Training program 


National 
enrollment 


Survey 
sample 


National 
enrollment 


Survey 
sample 


(percent) 


(number) 


Business supervisory 
Law enforcement 
Police science 
Drafting 
Graphic arts 


24.0 11.9 
9.2 14.8 

13.0 14.8 
4.8 10.5 
4.6 6.6 


4,751 102 i 
1,830 127 
2,570 127 
960 90 
903 57 



Table A-10. — Sample representation of the five mixed training programs with 
the largest enrollment: Students from Office of Civil Rights 
sample of selected AVTS, United States, 1974, and a selected 
sample of students in AVTS, United States, Spring 1976 



Trciining program 


National 
enrollment 


Survey 
sample 


National 
enrollment 


Survey 
samole 


(percent) 


(number) 


Accounting and computing 
Business data processing 
Real estate 
Commercial art 
General merchandise 


19.2 33.0 
13.2 18.6 
4.6 2.9 
4.6 4.6 
3.6 8.8 


12,184 149 
8,417 84 
2,919 13 
2,916 21 
2,313 40 


Table A-11. — Sample representation of the five traditional training programs 
with tile largest enrollment: Students from Office of Civil 
Rights sample of selected AVTS, United States, 1974, and a se- 
lected sample of students in AVTS, United States, Spring 1976 




National 
enrollment 


Survey 
sample 


National 1 
enrollment | 


Survey 
sample 


Training program 


(percent) 


(number) 


Stenographic and secre- 
tarial occupations 

Nursing (associate de- 
gree) 

Practical nursing 

Filing and office ma- 
chines 

Typing and related occu- 
patings 


27.2 32.0 

18.4 15.0 
11.6 9.8 

6.1 11.1 

4.7 4.4 


37,689 196 

25,544 92 
16,054 60 

8,417 68 

6,544 27 
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Tablo A-12. — Students in the sample, by grade level and N-M-T cate- 
gory: Sample of AVTS students, United States, Spring 
1976 



^ Trade level 
i ...n postsec- 
j ondary school 


Non-- Tradi- 
tradition^l Mixed tional 


Non- j Tradi- 
traditional Mixed 1 tional 


(percent) 


(number) 


First year 
Second year 


53.1 55.0 56.6 
46.9 45.0 43.4 


432 238 336 
3G2 195 258 


Missing 




46 19 18 
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APPENDIX B 
Questionnaires 

Ui — - 
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associates 



January 5, 1976 



Dear Student: 

Under a contract from the Office of Adult and Occupational 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW) , 
Rj Associates, a woman-owned consulting firm, is undertaking a study 
designed to better understand the occupational choices of young 
women, and eventually to assist in increasing occupational optior 3 
for all women. 

The purpose of the research is to pinpoint those factors which 
influence the decisions of youijg women to enter various vocational 
educational programs. 

We would like you to fill out the attached questionnaire, 
which will provide much needed information, and return it to .is 
in the stamped pre-addressed envelope. Your answers together 
with those from other women in similar vocational training prograns 
will help others to benefit from your experiences. 

You are not required to participate in this study, but we would 
sincerely appreciate your participat *-On . 



Sincerely, 




Roslyn D. Kane 
Project Director and 

President 
Rj Associates 



RDK/lr 
end. 
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1018 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22209 (703) 524-3360 



PCCTGKCOIIDAPY V/OiH-U III VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Student Questionnaire - CTRL 



Please respond to all guestionSi 



0MB iJo. 51-i^750Bfa 
Expires T/T6 



I. background Information 



1. what nrade are you now in? 

(check one) ^3) 

i n 

I a.| I 13th cr first year of college 

or second year of college 



how ola are you? 



TTuliTr 



V/hich of the following best describes your 
racial/ethnic rroup? (check one) [id] 

b»[ I Caucasian/V.^ite 

c J I liispanic* 

d j [ Asian or Pacific Islander** 

e J I American Indian or Alaskan ^'ative*** 



U. What is (was) your father's usual occupation? Select among the following 
Circle one ani place an "r" before your^^^lejction. . If his occupation is 
not listed ar.on^ the exarr.ples, please fill xn the ulank narked "Other/* 



Oc cupat i on al Li s t 



GPOI.i' A - CLl'i^ICAL - bank teller, 
bookkeeper, cashier, nail carrier, 
office machine operator, payroll 
receivinf:, shipping or stock clerk, 
secretary, telephone operator, -ypist. 

GPOLT h - f.KlLLED WORKKH - baker, 
construction nan, crane man, foreman, 
machinist, mechanic, repairman... 

GPOin* C - AGiaClJLTLTJF: - farmer, 
farm laborer, farm nanagert.. 

GFOtrF^ D - LAnO"i:P except farm - 
construction laborer, freight, 
stock or material handler, garbage 
collector, gardener, lumberman, 
car washer, warehouseman... 

GROUI* K - MAIiAGKH and/or ADMTIIinTRATOH - 
administrator, bank officer, buyer, 
contractor, department head, manager, 
owner of business... 



GROUP F - TEMI -SKILLED V/ORKilP - 
assembler, checker, dry cleaning operator, 
gas station attendant, laundry operator, 
machine operator, packer, bus, truck, 
or taxi driver, welder... 

GROUP G - PROn:CGIO:JAL or Tp:CHniCAL WCPKLH 
accountant, clerg:man, computer 
programmer, draftsman, engineer, health 
technician, lawyer, nurse, per^onr^er, 
physician, scientist, i50cial worker, 
teacher. . . 

GROUP H - SAI^S U'OPKM' - advertising 
agent, insurance agent, real estate 
broker, sales clerk, salesman. . . 

GROW I - SERVICE WORKER - barber, 
childcare worker, elevator operator, 
fireman, food service worker, guard 
hairdresaer , Janitor , maid, police . . . 



Other 



(speciiy father's occupation) 



[it! 



Does your mother work? (iS] j | Yes | | No 



0. 



What is (was) your mother's usual occupation? Select one from the Occupational List 
above, draw an "X" through your selection and place an before it {lyy^^tt^ ), If 
'her occupation is not listed above, fill in the blank marked "Other." i — 



Other (specify mother's occupation)^ 



19 



* Higpanic includes; Mexican, Puerto Rican, Juban, other Spanish origin. 
*» Asian or Pacific Islander includes; persons having origins in any of the 
original peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, or the Pacific Islands. 
j»»» American Indian or Alaskan Native includes; persons having origins in any 
of the original peoples of North America. 
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7, During your lifetime, about hov many years has (or did) your mother work' 

( check o- e) 20 . 

1,| I Under 5 years 3.| | Betvcen 10 and lU years 

h, [ ] 15 or more years 



!t| I Betvcen 5 and 9 years 



6, How much education did your parents complete? (check one for each parent 



a. 8th grade or less 

b. Did not finish high school 

c. High school graduate 

d. Come college 

e. College graduate or beyond 



MOTHER 21 




a/^ (0-B) 




b.Q (9-11) 




... (12) 








e t| ] (It or more) 





9. In your estim.ation which of the following is closest to your household 
total income? (check one) j23i 



1. \ ] Less than $5,000 

2. \ I $5,001 - $10,000 
3.1 I $10,001 - $15,000 



h} I $15,001 - $r'o,ooo 

5, ( I $20,001 h over 

6, Don't knov 



II. HDUCATIONAL EXPERIEir'^': 



10. What was your major curriculum in high school? 
1. 



^ check one) i?^^-?'.' 



Vocational : 
a.| i Agricultural occupation: 

b J I Business or commercial 
occur ations 

c, | I Distrr Mve education 

d. ( ] iiealth occupations 
2. [3] General 



] .More economicr, occupations 

f, Technical occupations 

g. [ I Trade or industrial 

occupations 

M . I 1 Other vocational ocnup'itions 
3, 1 I College I'reparator:/ 



11. How many semesters of mathematics and science did you take in high school? 
Course 



Number o 


f Semesters 






26 



-ourne 



H. HiolOfry 
C. Chernintn: 



2B 
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1), Physics 

K. iiarth ''cienco 

V , Cencral I^ciencr 

0, Other l»cience 



.Number of >'>en er/t.ers 



.■11 



12. Belcv is a list of educational prof^rams. Please check the program that most 
closely resembles the one in which you are now enrolled. (33-3^0 



Title 



Title 



23 

?y 

25" 

2C 

2f 

2{f 

29" 

30" 

31 

32 

33 

35* 
36" 

37 

3pr 

39 

)*r 

\^2 



jDmamental liorti culture I43 

Advertising^ Services 
JVpparel and Accessories r^ales 

Finance and Credit 1*6 
^Floristry 

J'cod Distribution I48" 
J^ood Services 

J[}eneral Merchandise Sales I49 
Jiotel and Lodging 

^Insurance 50 
__Perconal Services 5I 
j^.eal Estate Sales 

^Recreation and Tourisr 52 
JTransportation 

I^Retail Trade ' 53^ 

__Dental Assistant 5^ 
J)ental Hygienist 

(Associate Degree) 
Dental Laboratory Technolory 
_CytoloQr 
JIi::tology 

J^edical Laboratory Assistant 58 
jOther Medical Laboratory 

Technology 59 
JIursing (Associate Degree) 60" 
J^ractical (Vocational) Nursing 61 
JJursing Assistant or Aide 62" 
JDccupational Therapy 63* 
^Physical Therapy 6i4] 
J^adiologic Technology/ 65 
Jfuclear Medical Technology 66 
J^phthalmic 6T* 
JCnvironmental Health 68" 
J^ental Health Technology 69* 
J)lectroenccphalograph Technician TO* 
J*:iectrocardiograph Technician 71* 
Jnhalation Therapy Technolc^.j' 12^ 
Jledical Assistant 

^^Community Health Aide 73^ 
Jiomcmaking 

^Child Hevelopment 7)* 
^Clothing and Textilea 
JTonflumer Kducation 
Family Pelationfl 




Foods and Nutrition 

iiome Management 

Housing and i!ome Furnishing 

Occupational Preparation 

Care and Guidance of Children 

Clothing Manr-^ement , 

Production and Services 
Food Management, Production 

and Services « 
iiome Furnishing 
Institutional and Home 
Mana^^ement 
Accounting and Computing 

Occupations 
Business Data Processing 
Filing, Office Machines, and 

Clerical Occupations 
Information Communications 
Materials Support 
Personnel Training and Related 

Occupations 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and 

Related Occupations 
Typing and Relatsd Occupations 
Chemical Technolop^r 
Agricultural-Related Technology 
Health-Related Technology 
Office-Related Technology 
Home Economics-Related Technology 
Air Pollution Technology 
Commercial Art Occupations 
Commercial Photography Occupations 
Barbel ing 
Cosmetology 

Other Personal Services 
jiuontlty Food Occupations 
Textile Production and 

Fabrication 
Upholstering 



Other 



13. \)U\ your high school coursefl prepare you for the program in which you 
are now enrolled? [31;] 



a,|~| Y5?8 



b,| I A Little 



EKLC 
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Using the scale below, how would you rate 
each of the following as influencing your 
decision Ic enter your present training 
progr-jm? (Enter 3» 2, or 1 in each 
space provided.) 



A. Am likely to earn 
a good income 



36 



3 = very important 

2 = somewhat important 

1 = not important 



D. Have interest or 

ability in the area 



j 37 



C. Attracted by working conditions (steady work, many 
available Jobs, opportunity for advancement, etc.) 



38 



D. Had been working and wanted to change or improve work skills. 

E. Other (Please Specify)^ . — — ^— — 



39 



ho 

rating 



1^.^ Were the following persons available to discuss your vocational decisions. 
For each person and level of schooling listed please circle: 

1 if the person was generally available for discussion 

2 if the person was generally not available for discussion 
6 if no such person was employed at your school 



(ul-UU) Jr. High lichool* 
(l4^-l4&) i:r. High iichool** 
Post High. School 



Te&chers 
Men Women 
12 6 12 6 



Counselors 
Men Women 
12 6 12 6 



1 2 6 
126 



126 
1 2 6 



126 

1 2 6 



1 2 b 
126 



16. Using the scale below, please rate the influence of the followinf^ methods 
in helpinf^, you decide to enroll in your present educational program, 
(Knter 3»2,1 or 6 in each space provided.) 

3 = very important 

A. Individual counseling 



or discussion 

Group Counseling; 
B. Mixed groups of 
men and women 



2 » somewhat important 
1 a not important 
6 ■ tried to chonr.e my mind 



C 



Groups of 
women only 



F, Career orientation 

program 

G. Visiting potential 

Job sites 



D. Career education 
pro^',ran 

K. Vocational tenting 
program 



H. Havinr. represent ativen from 
industry visit your clans 



60 



I. Other 



(npeci(V) 



ERIC 



**Gradea 10-12 
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17(1). Using the scale below, please rate the influence of the following persons 
in helping you decide to enroll in your present educational program. 
(Enter 3, 2, 1, or 6 in each space provided.) 



3 = verj' important 

2 = somewhat important 



A. 



1 « not important 

6 = tried to change my mind 



Mother 62 



B. 



D/E. Other relatives 



F/G. Friends 



K/I. Teachers: Jr. High School 



Father 63 
Man 

D. 



L/M. 



Sr. High School 



Post High School 



F. 



H. 



J. 



L. 



li/0. Counselors: Jr. High School H. 



Sr. High School 



P. 



Post High School R. 
Other School Personnel: 

T/U. Jr. High School T. 



65 



67 



69 



71 



73 



75 



77 



79 



V/W. 



X/Y. 



Sr. High School V. 



Post High School X. 



M/IJB. Other 
(Please Specify) 



AA. 



10 



12 



C. 



G. 



I. 



K. 



M. 



0. 



Q. 



Husband 6k 
Woman 

66 



68 
70 
72 

76 

78 
80 



U. 



W. 



Y. 



BB. 



11 



13 



17(2). If any one of those persons in 17(1) was more iir.pojat.Ant than all others, 
please circle your response (for example, C ^£^oj(^[> etc.). (1U-15) 



17(3). If any event ». rather than person, influenced your decision, britfly 



describe. 16 
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A. Did you ever seriously consider traininp^ ^ 

for any other alternative occupation? [3^ j | Yes 

b. If yes, vhat alternatives did you consider? (please Specify) 



In addition to attending; school: 

A. Are you presen'.^y workinr? [ [ les | | IL^ 



13. If yes, is your Job related to 
the occupation for which you are 
studying? (^^8] 

C. rid the school you are attending; 
help you pet the Job? [h^ 

Vihen you have completed the questionnaire, fold it in thirds, 
preaddressed envelope, and mail directly to: 

RJ Associates , Inc , 
lOlB Wilson Blvd, 
Arlington, Va, 22'c!':n 

You will need no stamps for the r.ailinp;. 
Thank you for your help. 
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POSTSECONDARY WOMEN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Student Questionnaire - NTVT 



Please respond to all questions. 



0MB No. 51-S75088 
Expires 7/76 



I. Background Information 



1. What grade are you now in. 
(check one) ^f] 



L. I I 13th or first year of college 
). [ I lUth or second year of college 



2. How old are you? 



T]X::T5T 



3. Which of the following best describes /our 
racial/ethnic f^rouT/. (check one) [lo} 

a, I I Black A^egro 

b. l I Caucasian /White 
c , | I Hispanic* 

d j [ Asian or Pacific Islander'' 

e. l I American Indian or Alasr.an Native*** 



What is (was) your father's usual occupation? Select among the following. 
Circle one and place an "F" before y our/^ glec t i on ; . If his occupation is 
not listed eonong the examples, please fill in the blank marked "Other." 



Occupational List 



GROUP A - CLERICAL - bank teller, 
bookkeeper, cashier, mail carrier, 
office machine operator, payroll 
receiving, shipping or stock clerk, 
secretary, telephone operator, typist... 

GROUP B - SKILLED WORKER - baker, 
construction man, crane man, foreman, 
machinist, mechanic, repairman... 

GROUP C - AGRinur.T^TO"' - farmer, 
farm laborer ^ .'.n. ^^.anager... 

GROUP n - LABORER except farm - 
construction laborer, iVc^ight, 
stock or materia] handler, garbage 
collector, gardener, lurberman, 
car washer, warehouseman... 

GROUP E - MAIiAGER arid/or ADMINISTRATOR - 
administrator^ bank officer, buyer, 
contractor, department head, manager, 
owner of business... 



GROUP F - SEMI-SKILLED WORKER ~ 
assembler, checker, dry cl^rvii..;-; operator, 
gas station attendant, laundr. ^^perator, 
machine operator, packer, j^'s, truck, 
or taxi driver, welder... 

GROUP G - PRCFESSIOIIAL or TEC''^tI"A:. '.vORK/-'. 
ac c ount ant , c Icrgyman , c oiapu «."r 
programmer, draftsman, engineer, hf°''t>i 
technician, lawyer, nurr peifcr:n-»-^ 
physiciaji, scientist, social vcrKe* „ 
teacher. , • 

GROUP H - SALES WORKER - adve.i l'' -in^- 
agent , insurance agent, '-u-al estate 
broker, sales clerk, ca^c-.r -liXi. • . 

GROUP I - SERVICE WORKEi barber, 
chi''.-icare worker, eleva ; ;r operator, 
fireman, food ser/ice worker, Ruard 
hairdresser , Janitor , maid, police • . . 



Other 



( specify fa^^or'j occupation) 



5. Does your mother work? 



[is] Qy^, 



6, »»;riat is (was) your mother*5 usual occupj :ion? Select one from the 0' upational List 
above, draw au "X" through your selection and place an 'M^' b','forc it (/Yj'^^^^ ). If 
her occupation is not listed above, fil3 in the blank marked "Other." | 



Other (specify mother's occupation) 



19 
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* Hi3panic includes; Mexican ^ Puerto Ricaii, Cuban ^ other Spanish orip.in. 
»» Asian or Pacific Islander includes: persons havinc origins in any of the 

original peoples of the 7ar East, Southeast Asia, or the Pacific Islands. 
** American Indian or Alaskan nativ e includes: persons having origins in any 

of the original peoples of Nortb'*America. |7Q 




associates 



January 5, 1976 



Dear Student: 

Under a contract from the Office of Adult a.ic\ Occupational 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education v.v: We'iare (DIIEW) , 
Rj^ Associates, a woman-owned consulting firni is undertaking research 
designed to better understand the occupational choices of young 
women, and eventually assist women to increase the occupational 
options available to them. The purposes of the. research are to 
identify those factors that influence the decisions of young women 
to enter vocational educational programs which traditionally have 
been dominated by men; to identify the various people who may have 
helped in making that choice; and to develop information on. their 
experiences in those programs. 

Since you are one of the relatively few women in the United 
States who have enrolled in a "non-traditional" vocaUional 
program, your participation in the study is the key to its success. 

We would like you to fill out the attached questionnaire, 
which will provide much needed information, and return it to us 
in the stamped pre-addressed envelope. Your answers together 
v;ith those from other women in similar vocational training programs 
will help others to benefit from your experiences. 

You are not required to participate in thij study, but we 
would sincerely appreciate your participation. 



Sincerely, 




Roslyn D.^Kane 
Project Director and 

President 
Rj Associates 



RDK/lr 
enc] . 
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018 Wilton Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22209 



(703) 524-3360 



7. During your lifetime, about how many years has (or did) your mother work? 

(check one) 20 

Under 5 years | Between 10 and ih years 

2.\ \ Between 5 and 9 years ^- C ^5 or more years 



), How much education did your parents cor.plete? (check one for each parent) 

!!CTHLR 21 FATHKP 22 



a. 5th grade or lees 



a,[~l (0-8) a.O 

b. Did not finish hip:h school ^-[Z] .(9-11) ^•EH 

c, Hi^h school graduate c.Q (12) c,Q 

d. Corr.e college (13-15) d.Q 

e, Colle^'e graduate or beyond ^-d] °^ more) <^'1Z1 



9. In your estimation which of the following; is closest to your household's 
total income? (check one) ^23] 



Less than $5,000 i^.Q $15,001 - $20,000 

2.1 1 $5,001 - $10,000 5.n '1520,001 & over 

3,1 I $10,001 - $15,000 6.1 I Don't know 

II. KDUCATIONAL EXPERIEIICES 



10. What was your major curriculum in high school? (check one) (2^^-25) 
1. Vocational: 

a, I 1 Agricultural occupations e.CH Home economics occupations 

b, l 1 Business or commercial f.Q Technical occupations 

occupations i — i 

g,^ ] Trade or industrial 

c, [ 1 Distributive education occupations 

'd.Q Health occupations h.Q Other vocational occupations 
2. n General 3>D College Preparatory 

11. How many semesters of mathematics and science did you take in high school? 

Course Number of Semesters Course Number of Semesters 



A. Mathematics 

B. Biology 

C. Chemistry 
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I [ 26 D. Physics \ \ 

I [ 27 E. Earth Science | [ 30 

j j gS F. General Science } [ 31 

171 G. Other Science [ 1 32 



12. 



Below is a list of educational programs. Please check the procrar. that r.ost 
closely resenbles the one in which you are now enrolled. (33-3^+) 



Title 



1 


Aprri cult 'oral ProHiirtion 


2 


Acri cultural ^inrnl ^' c; / rprv? r>*»e 


2 


A(Tri cult viral Mechan i cs 


k 


Agri cultural Product s 


5 


Acricult v^ral Resources 


0 


Forestry 


7 


Automotive Gales 


8 


Wholesale Trade 


9 


^^ortuary Science 


10 


Supervisory and 




Administrative Management 


11 


^Aeronautical Technology 


12 


^Agricultural Technology 


13 


^Architectural Technology 


Ih 


^jAutomotive Technology 


15 


^Civil Technology 


16 


Electrical Technology 


IT 


^Electronic Technology 


18 


^Electromechanical Technology 


19 


Environmental Control 


20 


Industrial Technolog^^ 


21 


Instrumentation Technology 


?2 


Mechanipftl "^f^phnnlnfv 


23 


Mf»t aH tircri p a1 Tpphnnlncrv 


2U 


Nuclear Technoloirv 


25 


Petroleum Technology 


26 


^Scientific Data Processing 


27 


^Commercial Pilot Training 


28 


^Fire and Fire Safety Technology 


29 


^Forestry Technology 


30 


jOceanographic Technology 


31 


^Police Science 


32 


^Water and Waste V/ater 




Technology 


33 


^Air Conditioning Installation 




and Repair 




^Appliance Repair 


35 


_Body and Fender Repair 



Title 



7h 


iiUuo necnanics « utner 




Aut omot i ve Train ing 


?7 

J 1 


ivir uraiu iiainuenance 


38 




39 






Rliif*"!!?*! nt ^pn.H'inr' 


ui"~" 




U2'~ 


Commercial Fishery Ormnntinnf^ 


1*3"" 


Carpentry 




Heavy Equipment .Maintenance 


1*5"~ 


Masonry 


1*6"" 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


1*7"" 


Custodial Services 


1*8"" 


Diesel Mechanics 


1*9"" 


Drafting 


50 


Electrical Occupations 


51_ 


Electronic Occupations 


52 


Radio & Telpvi^^T n 


53 


Fabric 'laintenance f-if»'rvi rpc; 


5I* 






iianagemenu ueveiopraent 


55 


praphic Arts Occupations 




Instrument Maintenance and 




Repair 


57 


f!aritime Occupations 


50 


ftetalworking Occupations 


59 


f'.achine Thop 


60 


^!Iachine Tool Operation 


6l~" 


_^Welding h Cutting 


62~" 


I'ool and Die Making 


63"" 


.Metallurgy Occupations 


61* 


Plastics Occupations 


65"" 


Fireman Training 


66 Law Enforcement Training 


67 


Re f r i ge rat i on 


68"~ 


Small Engine Repair 


69 


Leather Working 


70__ 


Woodworking Occupations 


71 


Other 



(Please Specify) 



13. Did your high school courses prepare you for the program in which you 
are now enrolled? [3| 



a,[ I Yes 



b. 



ttle 



c. No 
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Using the scale below, how would you rate 
each of the following as influencing your 
decision to enter your present tredning 
program? (Enter 3» 2, or 1 in each 
space provided,) 



A, 



Am likely to earn 
a good income 



36 



3 = very important 

2 = scsnewhat important 

1 = not important 



B, Have interest or 

ability in the area 



37 



Attracted by working conditions (steady work, many 
available Jobs, opportunity for adveiicement , etc) 



38 



D. Had been working and wanted to change or improve work skills. 

E. Other (Please Specify) 



39 



ho 

rating 



15.'^ Were the following persons available to discuss your vocational decisions? 
For each person and level of schooling listed please circle: 

1 if the person was generally available for discussion 

2 if the person was generally not available for discussion 
6 if no such person was employed at your school 



(Ul-UU) Jr. High School* 
(U5-U8) Sr. High School** 
(Uy-52) Post High School 



Teachers 
Men Women 
12 6 12 6 

12 6 12 6 

12 6 12 6 



Counselors 
Men Women 
12 6 12 6 



1 2 6 
1 2 6 



12b 
12 6 



l6. Using the bcale below, please rate the influence of the following methods 
in helping you decide to enroll in your present educational programo 
(Enter 3#,2,1 or 6 in each space provided.) 

3 = vex^ important 



A. Individual counseling 
or discussion 

Group Counseling 
B, Mixed groups of 
men and women 



53 



2 " somewhat in;^ jrtant 

1 = not important 

6 a tried to change my mind 



5U 



C. Groups of 
women only 

D. Career education 
program 



55 

1 56 
J 



F, Career orientation 

program 

G. Visiting potential 

Job sites 



58 
59 



H. Having representatives from 
industry visit your class 



60 



E. Vocational testing 
program 



57 



I. Other 



(specify) 



61 



rating 



^Grades 7-y 



**Grades 10-12 



17(1). Using the scale below, please rate the influence of the following persons 
in helping you decide to enroll in your present educational program, 
(Enter 3, 2, 1, or 6 in each space provided.) 



3 = very important 

2 = somewhat important 



1 = not important 

6 = tried to change my mind 



A. 



Mother 62 



B. 



D/E, Other relatives 



F/G, PYieiids 



H/I. Teachers: Jr. High School 



Father 63 
Man 

D. 



;/K. 



L/M. 



Sr. High School 



Post High School 



V/W. 



X/Y. 



AA/UB. Other 
(Please Specify) 



F. 



H. 



J. 



L. 



N/0. Counselors: Jr. High School U. 



Cr. High School P. 



K/S. Post High School R. 

Other School Personnel: 

T/U. Jr. High School T. 



Sr. High School V. 



Post High School X. 



AA. 



65 



67 



69 



71 



73 



75 



77 



79 



10 



12 



C. 



E., 

I. 

K. 

M. 
0. 



Husband Gh 
Woman 

66 



U. 



w. 



Y. 



BE. 



68 
70 
72 
7U 
76 
70 
80 



11 



13 



17(2). If any one of those persons in 17(l) was more impojliAnt than all others, 
please circle your response (for example ^^^0:^^^^ etc.). (IU-15) 

17(3), If tmy event », rather than person, influenced your decision, briefly 
describe. 161 
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niU). If in question 17(1) you put 3 after any of the followinr,: Teacher(s) 
Counselor( s) , or other School Personnc ' , plenne list their names and 
addresses below: [it] 

ilt Position Tteacher, counselor, etc) 



his or 


her 


school 


nane 




his or 


her 


school 


address 




!iane 








I^osition (teacher, counselor, etc 


his or 


her 


school 


name 




his or 


her 


school 


address 





18. Are you the only voran in ycur 
technical traininfr classes? [lOj 



If no, hew many others are there? 



(insert appropriate number,) 



19. In your technical training^ classes have you experienced any of the 
followinf^? (Please respond to each question) 



A. lien students find it difficult 
to adjust to women students. 

B. Teachers find it difficult to 
adjust to women students. 

C. Teachers pay more attention 
to the male students. 

D. Counselors pay more attention 
to the male students. 

E. Teachers expect women students 
to perform at a highe:^ level 
than men students. 

F. On the whole, the men students 
are better prepared than the 
women students. 



Yes 


Home what 


No 

































is] 
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19 •{continued) 



If in 19F above you marked either 
Yes or SoTnewhat , do you feel that 
is because in high school; 
G, Men students had nore science 
classes • 

Pu Men students had more 
mathematics classes. 

I. *!en had taken more trade 
and/or technical subjects. 

J-P. Other reasons (Please Specify) 




(29-35) 



20. 



ces 



A. Did you ever seriously consider training 

for any other alternative occupation? [3(j] j j Ye 

3. If yes^ what alternatives did you consider? (Please Specify) 



21. In addition to attending school: 
A. Are you presently workinr? 



B. If yes, is your Job related to 
the occupation for which you are 
studying? [^8] 



C. Did the school you are attending 
help you get the job? \koi 



D, V/as it easier for the young 
men in your class to get a 
training-related Job than 
it was for you? Rc 



□ Don't 
Know 



When you have completed the questionnaire, fold it in thirds, insert it in the 
preaddressed envelope, and mail directly to: 

RJ A8e::)ciate8 , Inc. 
1018 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 22209 

You will need r. j stamps for the mailing. 

Thank you for your help. 



m 



Jf associates 



Under a contract from the Adult and Occupational Education Office of 
the Office of Education, Rj Associates, a woman-owned consulting firm, is 
conducting a study of young women training for occupations that traditionally 
nave been dominated by men. 

Tills study has been designed to identify those factors which have 
iafliumced the decision of these women to enter such training, some charac- 
teristics of these young women, and what their experiences have been in the 
programs. 

In a questionnaire recently distributed to young woaien in nontraditional 
vocational training in postsecondary Area Vocational Training Schools, at 
least one woman student indicated that you influenced her decision to 
undertake this training. It is because you have been successful in assisting 
a yo\mg woman to enter such training that we are asking you to contribute 
to this study. Your responses and the lesponses of other educational 
persoT--i<il like you are essential to open the dialogue which can lead to 
devising comprehensive systems of guidance and covinseling, to assist young 
women to succeed in the broadest possible range of programs of their choice, 
and in their career progressions* 

Inasmuch as relatively few women have moved into nontraditional fields, 
and even fewer have been influenced by school personnel, information vrtiich 
only you can provide is basic to this study. We urge you to respond by 
completing the enclosed questionnaire. Only aggregate data vrill be released 
from this study. No names will be attached to your responses. 

For your convenience, we are enclosing a stamped, self-addreased envelope 
in which you can retiim the completed questionnaire. We are eagerly awaiting 
your response. Please return the questionnaire and any enclosures before 
June 15» 1976. 

Sincerely, 

Roslyn D. Kane 
Project Director and 
President 



RDK/ed 
Enol. 
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1018 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22209 (703) 524-3360 



WOMEN IN NONTRADITIONAL VOCATIONAL LiXJGATION 
School Personnel QuepCionnaire 
Please respond to all questions 
BackKTOund Informat ion 



OMB #bl -37^088 
Expires 'I/li 



1. Sex: a. | [Male 

b. [ I Female 



2. Which of the foliovrlng best describes 
your racial/ethnic group? 



a. I 1 Black:/Negro 

b j 1 White/Caucasian 

c J I Hispanic* 

d. [ I Asian or Pacific Islzinder** 

American Indian or 
Alaskan Native*** 



5A. What is your present job title 
or position? 

a. I I Teacher 

b. [ I Counselor 

c . [ I Principal 

d. Q Other (specify) 



5B, 



If you checked teacher, please enter 
your field of instruction in the 
space below. 



4. In the appropriate spaces below, please check: 

Under 5 Between 3 
years 



Between 6 Over 10 
& 5 years & 10 years years 



B. 



How long have you been in your 
present jc"^? 

How long have you worked in an 
educational setting? 



5. In the appropriate spaces below, indicate m what fields you specialise (education, 
psychology, etc.) and the highest degree's) you have attained for each specialty. 



Field of Specialization 



A^ 
B. 



C. 



BA/teS 



MA/MS 



Ph.D 



Additional credits 
beyond highest 
degree 



♦Hispanic includesi Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, other Spanish origin. 
♦♦Asian or Pacific Islander includesi persons having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Par East, Southeast Asia, or the Pacific Islands. 
♦♦♦American Indian or Alaskan Native includesi persons having origins in any of the 
original peoples of North America. 
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6. Do you or your school utilize any of the following? 



Don't 



B. Intorest Inventories 



Yes 


No 


Know 




rn 

L_ J 


n 

L_J 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



77' If you or your school utUi^te 3uoh teats plea.e li.t the names of these testa helow. 



8. Are students: 



A. Required to take- tn^se teats? 

B. Encouraged to taive these tests? 

C. Given these testa at their own 

request? 







Don't 


Yes 


No 


Know 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C 


□ 


□ 


, about 


how 


many women 



estimate take such tests? (Please check one) 

Under 10% b.D Under 25% 25% to 50^ 

d.Q 51% t^- 7558 e.O lS% to 100$ 



lOA. In assisting young women to consider areas for training, hov, U8«^al are these 
tests for each of the following training areas? 



TVA-ining Area 



Nontraditional Vocational Training^ 
Other Vocational Training 



Very 
Useful 



Moderately 
Usefol 



Not 
Useful 



B.&C. If you checked either very useful or moderately useful in the question above, 
please identify these tests in the space(s) below: 



B. Very Useful Teets 

(1) 

(2) 



C. Moderately Useful Tests 

(1) 

(2) 



1/ For the purpose " the study, a vocational training program is defined as 
^ nontraditional :^ nationally, fewer than 25.1% of the students enrolled m 
the program are women. See back cover for a detailed list of programs. 
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11. In order to t^n^'ouraK*' qualified youriK W'.a*«^n to consider training for a nontraditional 
occupation, han your achooli 



yes 



( ': ) Developed its owr pro^^ram? 



(c') IJ^ed a program developed elsewhere? 

XTlowed or encouraged individual 
teachrra/co^onaelora to develop 

'^heir own program? 

(^0 Left it up to in lividual teachers/ 
counsel. )rs to w-^-rf. with a student 
as the n eed oc c ur 



No 



1?A. If you checked yes in answer to (l) or (^) in question 11 above;, p)lea3e encio^.e 
with your completed questionnaire a bric-f description of the program and any 
speciai materials th'^"* school or you have developed. 



B. If you cneoK-1 yes in answer to (Z) above, please enclose with your C':>mpleted 

questionnaire a br:i-f description of the program and in the space below enter 
the name and aadress -wtiere additional information about the program may be 
obtained. 

Name Name 



Address Address 



I3A. Are there other resource materials you j 1 I — 1 

would use if funds were available? | {Yes \ |Nj 

B. If yes, please list them below: 

Title Publisher 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



l4. In your experience, which of the following usually initiates the idea of a woman 
being trained for a nontraditional occupatiion? (Check the appropriate box.) 

a. Teacher d. Parents g. []J Other 

□ I 1 (Specify) 
Counselor e.| j Peers ^ 



c. I 1 Other f .| | Student h.Q Don't Know 

School "Herself 
Personnel 
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15. Please check which in your estimation is the usual response to J^^;;^^^ 
following persons when a young woman considers t.rainxng for nontraditional 
occupations. 

Somewhat 
Discouraging 



Women friends 



Ntother 



Very 
Discouraging 



Father 



Husband or 
men friends 



Men vocational 
counselors 



Women vocational 
counselors 



Men teachers 



Women teachers 



(3) 
Somewhat 

Encourrtging 



Very 
Encouraging 



1 16. Please rate the importance of the fDllow^.ng in helping women decide U:. for 
non traditional occupations. 



Has a 
negative 
effect 



A. Individual counseling 
or discussion 



Group counseling ! 

B. Groups of men and 



women 



C. Groups of women only 



D. Career education programs 



E. Career orientation program 



F. Visiting job sites 



G. Having a representative 
from industry visit 
the class 



H. Consultation with 
parents 



I. Other (Please specify)^ 



Has no 
usefulness 



Is 1 

somewhat ! very 
useful • uso i ul 
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17. 



18. 



Do you think women presently trainin^^ ^or 
nontraditional occupati< 3 need ap'.cia^ 
support activities (exanipleb li5"^ed in #\8) 
tailored specifically t< their r -d*^ ' 



□ 



Yes 



□ 



No 



^udicate below what activities are uriercaken in your school and how you would rate 
their importance in supporting womon in nontraditional training. Please rate each 
program v^ether or not it is '*^ai"^abl'5 in your school. 



Support Activity Available 


Rating 




yes 


no 


very 
important 

(3) 


soaewt^t 
important 

(2) 


not 
imfK)rtaj 

(1) 


Individual counseling 












Group comseling: 

Mixed groups of men 
and wonren 













Groups of women only 












Counseling with potential 
employers 












Securing parental supix^rt 












Vaikinfc with women who 
have sucessfally 
"L,ade if in 
noncraaitional jObs 












Othi-r (Please specify) 










1 



19. Please rate tho following as to their 

importance in influencing a young woman 

train for or remain in a nontraditional 
occupation. (Enter 2, 1, or 0 in each 
jpacf provided. ) 



Occupation has 
good earnings 



B. 



2 = very importar.t: 

1 = somewhat i'nporte'^t 

0 - not important 



Kujoya working 
with men 



Interest or ability in 
the occupational area 



Attracted by working conditions (steady work, many available jobs, , 
opport^onity for advancement, etc.) ^ , I 



E. Had been working and wants to change or improve work skills. 
P. Other (Please specify) 
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20. Since 1970, &bout how inany wuinen 
have you encouraged tu train fcr 
a nontraditional occupation? 
(Enter an approximate number. 



21. 



How many have actually followed 
the advice offered? 



Baaed upon your experience, a;^proximately how many additional young women in 
your school should ' ^ encou^^ led to train for a nontraditional occupation? 



Number 



B. Percent (of women 
in your school) 



22. Would you list qualities rind/or skills which you feel are necessary for a woman 
to succeed in nontraditioiial vocational training which are different from 
those necessary for vomt^ to succeed in training more traditionally selected 
by women? 

Please list: 
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A. 
3. 



P. 



Please return the completed questionnaire and the requested enclosures in the 
preaddi eased envelope toj 

RJ Associates, Inc. 
1018 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 22209 

Thauik you /or your help. 
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Nontraditional Vocational Training Programs* 
U.S. Office of Education Vocational Education Classification 



Agri-Business Occupations 

* Agriculture Production 

* Agriculture Supplies/Services 

* Agriculture Products 

* Agricultural Resources 
® Agriculture Mechanics 

* Forestry 

Marketing A Distribution Occupations 

* Automotive Sales 
Wholesale Trade 

* Miscellaneous Distributive Education 

Health Occupations 

* Mortuary Science 

Business & Office Occupations 

* Business Supervisory Occupations 

Technical Occupations 

* Aeronauucal Technology 

* Agricultural & Agricultural 

Related Technology 
Architectural Technology 

* Automotive Technology 
Civil Technology 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Technology 

* Electromechanical Technology 

* Environmental Control Technology 

* Industrial Technology 

* Instrumentation Technology 
Mechanical Technology 

® Metallurgical Technology 

® Nuclear Technology 
Petroleum Technology 
Scientific Data Technology 

* Commercial Pilot Training 
Pire & Pire Safety Technology 

* Forestry Technology 

* Oceanographic Technology 

* Police Science 

* Water A Waste Water Technology 
Miscellaneous Technical Occupations 



Trade & Industrial Occupations 

• Air Conditioning Inst.'^llation 

& Repair 

• Appliance Repair 

® Body and Pender iepair 
Auto Mechar:ice ^ Other 
Automotive Training 
® Air Craft Maintenance 
® Air Craft Operations 
® Blueprint Reading 
® Business Machine Maintenance 

• Commercial Fishery 
® Carpentry 

® Heavy Equipment Maintenance 
® Masonry 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 

Custodial Service 

Diesel Mechanics 

Drafting 

• Electrical Occupations 
Electronic Occupations 
Radio & Television Repair 
Fabric Maintenance Services 
Foreman, Supervisor & 

Management Development 

Graphic Arts Occupations 

Instrument Maintenance & Repair 
® Maritime Occupations 
® Metalworking Occupations 

Machine Shop 

Machine Tool Operation 

Welding A Cutting 

Tool & Die Making 
® Metallurgy Occupations 
® Plastics Occupations 

Fireman Traininf 
® Law Enforcement Training 

Refrigeration 

• Small Engine Repair 

^ Stationary Energy Sour <jB 
Occupations 
Leather Working 

• Woodwrking Occupations 



♦ For the purpose of the study, & vocational training program is defined as 
nontraditional if, nationally, fewer than 25. IJ^ <f the students inrolled in 
the program are women* 
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APPENDIX C 



Glossary 

;^VTS — Area Vocational Technical Schools are departments or divisions 
of junior colleges, technical or vocational schools, specialized 
high schools, or separate departments of a high school approved 
by the State Board of Education and used primarily for providing 
vocational education courses in at least five occupational fields 
for the purpose of preparing persons for employment. 

Broad classification ~ Overall classification of vocational education 
courses by their s-object area. Areas include:. Agriculture, Dis- 
tributive Education, Health, Hone Economics, Business and Office, 
Technical, and Trade and Industrial. 

Detailed classification — Specific categorization of vocational educa- 
tion training programs from the classification system developed 
by the Office of Education. (For the listing. See Appendix 
Tables 1-3 and 5 - 7) . 

Feminine image ~ A way of describing occupations which, by subjective 
public opinion^are, and by presumption will continue to be, held 
by women. A classification system developed by Saul D. Feldman 
for professional women in Escape from the Doll's House , (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1974). 

High Status Blue Collar Occupations — Includes craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers as defined by the U.S. Bureau of Census. 

High Status White Collar Occupations ~ Includes professional, technical 
managerial and administrative workers as defined by the U. S. Bur- 
eau of Census. 

Low Status Blue Collar Occupation — Includes operatives, laborers, and 
service- workers, as defined by the U. S. Bureau of Census. 

Low Status White Collar Occupation ~ Includes sales and clerical 
workers as defined by the U. S. Bureau of Census. 

Masculine im^CJ*^ — ^ way of describing occupations wnich by subjective 

public opinion are, and will continue to be^ held by men. A classi- 
fication developed by Saul D. Feldman for professional women in 
Escape from the Doll's House , (Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1974). 



Math filter - A term used to describe the situation where women progres- 
sing through junior high and high school take too few math courses 
and thereby are frequently prevented from advancing in non- 
traditional professional, and probably non-prof essional, occupations . 
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Minority — Includes the following racial/ethnic groups: Black/Uegro , 
Hispanic, Asian or Pacific Islander, American Indian or Alaskan 
I '.-^tive . 

Mixed Aomen students — Women students enrolled in any training program 
in whicii, nationally, 25.1 to 7b. Oo ol enrolled students are women. 

category — As used in back-up tables: N - Non-traditional women 
students, M = Mixed wonen students, T = Traditional women students. 
(See derinitions for each category.) 

Neutral image — A way of describing occupations which^ by subjective 

public opinion; could be held by either men or women. A classifi- 
cation developed by Saul D. Feldman for professional women in Escape 
from the Doll's House , (Carnegie Foundation for the Advar.cement of 
Teaching, 1974.) 

Non-traditional (Nt) women students Women students enrolled in any 
training program in which, nationally, 0.0 to 25. Oo Oii enrolled 
students are women. 

North Central — Includes the following states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Northeast — Includes the following .tates: Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

Occupational status — A categorization of occupations, see definition 
of High Status White Collar, Low Status White Collar, High Status 
Blue Collar and Low Status Blue Collar. 

Region — Division of the United States into four major parts as defined 
by the U.S. Bureau of Census. See definitions of Northeast, North 
Central, South and West. 

Rural — For this report, any school which was not located within a 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas was defined as rural. Since 
most schools were non-residential, students attending schools were 
assumed to reside in the surrounding area. 

South — Includes the following states and district: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia^ West Virginia. 
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standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) — A county or group of 

contiguous counties which contain at least one city (central city) 
with 50,000 or more inhabitants, or twin cities with a coml^mod 
population of 50,000 or more. The number of d-sianated 
counties included in the SMSA in addition to the county contair.iTu; 
the central city (or cities) are determined by the social and 
economic integration of those counties with the central city 
(cities). For specific criteria, see 1970 Census of Populatio n, 
U. S. Bureau of Census. 

Traditional (Trad) women students — Women sr^udonts enrollL^'d in anv 
training program in which, nationall. , 75.1 to lOOo of onrollod 
students are women. 

Urban — For this report, any school located within a Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area was defined as urban. Since ntost schools 
were non-residential, students attending these schools were assumed 
to reside in the urban area. 

West . — Includes the following states: Alaska, Arizona, California, 

Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 
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APPENDIX D 



Statistical Symbols 

In testing hypotheses, two tests were used: 1) Chi-Squaro, and J) 
the difference between two proixirtions . (For details, see Methodology.) 
Rejection of null hypothesis is indicated in the appropriate tables by 
footnotes, or asterisks ( "^) directly in the stub c^f" the table. V 

The level of significance of the test is .1 i : j . • ed by tne nuiTiOer 
of C^) *s after the variable in the stub or after the appropriate 
footnote . 

indicates p <.05 
indicates p <.01 
indicates p < .001 

The following footnote syinbols were used to show significance for a Chi- 
Square Test (x2) : 

x2 - chis indicates a rejection of the null hypothesis that 
the distribution of the specified variable is the same 
for the non-traditional and traditional samples. 

Nt (Trad x^) - this indicates a rejection of the null hypothesis 
that the distribution of the specified varicible is the same 
for two or more subgroups of Non-traditional (Traditional) 
students . 

The following footnote symbols indicate significance for a test of the 
Differences Between Two Proportions i 

"^"^"^ Asterisks in the stub of the table indicate rejection . 
of the. iiull hypothesis that the proportions for the 
indicated variable were similar in the non-traditional 
and traditional samples. The level of significance is 
indicated by the number of asterisks. 

a-a {b-by etc.) - this indicates the rejection of the null 
hypothesis that the two footnoted proportions are 
similar. 

- indicates the rejection of the null hypothesis that the 
footnoted proportion is similar to the proportion for 
the combination of all other students in the stratified 
sample . 



1/ Where no footnotes or asterisks in the stub are indicated, either 

the null hypothesis was not rejected, or no hypothesis was formulated. 
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Example : 



Student 
age 


Yes 


No 


17-19 


70.6 


29.4 


20 


58.9^ 


41.1 


21-24 


75.9 


24.1 


25-29 


11.5 


22.5 


30 


71.8 


28.2 , 



The above table would indicate that th^ response of the 20 year olds was 
signif iccintly different from the response of students of all other ages 
coirbined. 
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